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TERRITORIAL DISPUTES IN LATIN AMERICA 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 8, Aug 82, No 9, Sep 82 
[Article by B. F. Martynov and V. P. Sudarev] 


[No 8, Aug 82 pp 5-29] 


[Text] The Reagan Administration's aggressive line in the international 
arena and the resulting dramatic increase of world tension in the 1980's are 
directly responsible for the crises that are springing up in regions, par- 
ticularly Latin America, where they were a relatively rare occurrence in the 
past. They have had a strong destabilizing effect on all intergovernmental 
relations on the continent and have helped to exacerbate one of their tradi- 


tional elements--territorial disputes. 


Although Latin America is one of the most "pesceful" parts of the world, it 

is the center, paradoxicélly enough, of numerous intergovernmental territor- 
ial disputes concerning the interests of virtually all states of the conti- 
nent to one degree or another. The constant nature cf this phenomenon in 
general, which is reflected in the periodic birth of "hot spots” in the 

region that threaten to grow into open armed conflicts and endanger peace on 
the continent, indisputably requires an analysis of the main factors influenc- 
ing this area of contemporary relations between Latin American states, and 

the determination, despite the spontaneous nature of some conflicts, of their 


possible evolutionary patterns. 


There are now around 10 "active" territorial claims in Latin America. Obvi- 
ously, these disputes differ widely in terms of their character, degree of 
intensity and role in foreign policy. For some countries these claims have 
been basic foreign policy aims for a long time (for example, Ecuador's desire 
for the revision of its border status with Peru and Bolivia's desire for 
access to the Pacific Ocean). These territorial disputes usually create the 
most tension and lead to conflicts. Some are sporadic in nature, remaining 
dormant, and seemingly forgotten, for long periods of time and then suddenly 
evolving into sources of friction (for example, the disputes between 
Guatemala and Honduras and between Nicaragua and Costa Rica). 


Despite the fact that each territorial dispute has its own definite charac- 
teristics, stemming from the specific effects of an entire group of political, 











economic, ethnic and other factors, and demands concrete investigation, the 
authors felt it would be possible and necessary to single out the common 
features in the genesis anc evolution of these disputes and then move on from 
the general to the specific.2 

ne of the principal common features is that the overwhelming majority of 
these problems were engendered by the legacy of the colonial era. The ini- 
tially disperse natuie of the Spanish territory in Latin America and the 
absence of precise boundaries, as well as the repeated attempts to “augment” 
territory at the expense of neighbors under the conditions of political 
instability in the 19th and 20th centuries, gave rise to many territorial 
conflicts, several of which led to wars. The long-standing dispute between 
Spain and Portugal over the boundaries of their colonial possessions in the 
New World, reflected in an entire series of treaties (Tordesillas--1494, 
Madrid--1750, San Ildefonso--1777), was never completely resolved. This not 
only resulted in a number of conflicts between Brazil and the Spanish- 
speaking states in the 18th and 19th centuries but has also caused neighboring 
states to take a suspicious view of Brazil's exploration and development of 
the vast regions of the Amazon because they are afraid that the "mobile 


boundary" doctrine might be implemented. 


The fact that the terms of legal treaties were essentially dictated by the 
victors did not contribute to the complete resolution of border problems, 
which merely took on a chronic nature. External factors were already having 
a strong effect on territorial disputes in the 19th century. The support of 
the large power backing up a state involved in the conflict often predeter- 
mined the outcome of the battle. 


Clashes between large powers were an important factor contributing to these 
conflicts. For example, the territory of Paraguay was the object of serious 
Anglo-Franco-American clashes in the second half of the 19th century, and 
these eventually led to one of the longest and most bloody wars on the conti- 
nent (1864-1870)--between Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay on one side and 
Paraguay on the other. Paraguay lost almost half of its territory as a 
result of this war.4 Another example is the second Pacific war fought by 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia in 1879-1883. The victory of Chile, backed up by 
England, did not completely resolve the questions about the ownership of some 
territories but, rather, became the main reason why the problem of Bolivia's 
access to the ocean has turned into one of the most acute territorial dis- 


putes of our day. 


The influence of external factors increased sharply when the era of imperial- 
ism began. When American imperialism was being vigorously cultivated in 
Latin America at the beginning of the 20th century, many territorial disputes 
in the region represented favorable opportunities for the reinforcement of 
Washington's control over the foreign policy of the states involved. Making 
use of such leverage as arms shipments, economic "aid" and so forth, U.S. 
imperialist circles generally had a chance to channel conflicts in convenient 
directions and take advantage of clashes in order to counteract intraregional 
unifying processes, suppress the liberation struggle and intensify expansion 


on the continent. 














is was facilitated greatly by the region's high degree of isolation in the 
international arena during the period between the wars and, to some degree, 
the 1940's and 1950's as well, which caused many Latin American governments 
to view the United States as a kind of "arbiter" of the Western Hemisphere. 
A significant role was also played by the isolation of the Latin American 
states from one another and the apparent prioi.ty they assigned to the devei- 


pment of relations with the United States rather than with their neighbors. 
his was also a result of the class basis of the foreign policy of Latin 
American countries, most of which were being governed at that time y the 
traditional oligarchy and ey military elite, who were already using ter- 
ritorial problems to divert the attention of tne popular masses from the 
burden of economic and social problems and to acquire advantages at the 
expense of their weaker neighbors. 
On the other hand, it must be said that the slogans of “pan-American unity, 
which were energetically put forth by the United States even before the war, 
demanded that Washington take an extremely flexible approach to these problems 


<a 
sod often called for U.S. mediation services, using the methods of undercover 
tiplomacy combined with the official, allegedly peace-keeping policy. This 
was also promoted by the fears that a conflict could acquire international 


scales and serve as a kind of bridgehead for the reinforcement of the posi- 


tions of European rivals. 


When U.S. imperialist empansson in Latin America was just beginning, the 

orth American companies founded in the countries of this region became a 
powerful detonator of territorial disputes when they deliberately caused 
border clashes between Latin American states for reasons having to do with 
market competition. A vivid example of this was the war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over the Chaco region in 1932-1935. Another example in the first halt 
of the 20th century was the exacerbation of the territorial dispute between 
Guatemala and Honduras, backed up by the United Fruit and Cuyamel Fruit banana 
companies, which naturally had an interest in using the disputed border region 
of 3,500 square kilometers to enlarge their plantations. 


The beginning of a new stage in international relations in Latin America in 
the 1960's, marked by more active intraregional cooperation, the development 
of the tendency toward joint responses in the dialogue with the United States. 
the diversification of foreign contacts and the departure of an entire group 
of states from their onesided pro-American orientation, had a definite effect 
on territorial problems. Such foreign policy principles as respect for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of states and the renunciation of war as 
a means of settling disputes won increasing support on the continent. An 
important role in this process was played by the heightened receptivity to 
these principles by the bourgeois reformist forces with increasing influence 
in many of these countries and, in general, by the growing influence of the 
masses on foreign policy. All of these factors naturally tended to deter 
armed conflicts in the region, particularly clashes ower territorial disputes. 
[It is indicative that many states of the continent began to negotiate pre- 
cisely during this period, and especially in the 1970's, for the purpose of 
finding mutually acceptable solutions to acute problems. 
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ritorial disputes. 
i. Kissinger often signified a show of impartiality and 
the part of official Washington with regard to various territorial probiems, 
but actually gave imperialism greater freedom to act either through military 
dictatorships or with the aid of multinational corporations. 
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Secondly, as the Latin American countries expanded their international con- 
‘'shelter" of the inter-American system, 
isputes with any degree of intensity could, according to U.S. 
ruling circles, have a negative effect on their strategic positions in the 
hemisphere due to the intensification of the struggle between the two systems. 


and thirdly, the energy crisis and Washington's growing interest in 
Latin Anerica led to the examination 


territorial conflicts from the standpoint of the presence of natural 
resources in the disputed region and the interest of multinational corpora- 


tions in their exploitation. 
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The United States could not rely only on the "forceful resolution” of various 
problems and realized the need for a more flexible approach to Latin American 
For example, the “minimal presence" policy of R. Nixon 
“equidistance” on 
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position of countries in the region on matters pertaining to the reorganiza- 
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This is particularly true of the activities of the Organization of 
In recent years, American diplomacy has named the 
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their sphere of activity to the investigation of conflicts and keep di 
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American Judicial Committee, recommending that Belize’s 
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ther than a throwback to neocolonialism ian this organization. ® n fall 1980 
the JAS mediated a treaty between El Salvador and Honduras. This treaty, 
which was signed more than 10 years after the “soccer war,” essentially gave 
th regimes “free rein” in the struggle against liberation movements in 
entral America, especially in El Salvador. It is indicative that the treaty 


lelineated the border between the two states along the two-thirds of their 
mmon boundary which had never been disputed. The sides planned to reach an 


agreement on the actually disputed portion within the next 5 years. 


The most striking feature of the treaty is the decision to abolish the demili- 
border zone created in 1970 after the end of the “soccer war.” The 
motive is obvious--to prevent \\he use of this zone by the civilian population 
of both states as a “refuge” from persecution by punitive detachments and, in 
general, to promote the military-police integration of the two regimes, the 
sutlines of which became distinct at the beginning of the 1980's (particularly 
ifter the creation of the so-called "Central American Democratic Community”). 
For example, the repeated violations of the Honduran border by Salvadoran 
punitive detachments for attacks on Salvadoran refugee camps were not actually 
protested by Honduran ruling circles. According to reports in the press, 
Honduran troops even took part in the mass murders committed by the Salvadoran 
arhy in Rio Sumpula in May 1981.’ Another important fact should be noted in 
this comnection. The territorial dispute itself has remained virtually an 

pen question and could be used by reactionary forces in the event of a 
»atriotic victory--in El Salvador, for example--as a pretext for the exacer- 


bation of the situation in this region. 
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The regulation of relations between Latin American countries in territorial 
matters has also been impeded by the growing political heterogeneity of the 
region in the 1970's and the appearance of regimes with differing and even 
opposing aims in Latin America at a time of severe structural crisis and 
increasing difficulties in the search for avenues of development. Within 
this context a destabilizing role has been played by the reactionary military 
dictatorships which have “established themselves" or temporarily gained 
strength in a number of Latin American countries as a result of the vigorous 
offensive of imperialist and reactionary forces in the middle of the 1970's. 
It is indicative that several territorial disputes became noticeably more 
complicated precisely at this time. After the United States "transferred" 
some of its punitive functions in the region to these regimes, they made 
repeated attempts to exacerbate existing territorial problems to exert 
pressure on progressive governments and intensify their foreign policy 
difficulties. A good example of this was the new Chilean junta'’s immediate 
ittempts to use the problem of Bolivian access to the sea in order to create 
a conflict with the Peruvian regime, which was of a progressive nature at 


that time. 
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ms--the Gulf ot Venezuela, the upper Amazon, the continental shelf off 


Falkland (Malvinas) Isiands, the cis-Antarctic regions and others-- 
iceably enlivened the activity of states "involved" in the disputes. 


insettled nature of territorial problems in Latin America is now acquir- 
inother important aspect--the tendency toward a more intense arms race in 


region. Her< a significant role was played by the measures that were 
diately taken by the new Reagan Administration to expand arms transfers, 


it is precise]y the countries with territorial problems that are among 
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main Latin American clients. For example, the U.S. Government resumed 


ilitary aid to Chile, in line with its policy of stronger ties with right- 
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military regimes. A decision was made on transfers of the latest F-16 


ersonic fighter-bombers to Venezuela, which Washington wanted to turn into 
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ivileged ally According to Peru's CARETAS magazine, within an amazingly 
od of time--less than 30 days after the request was made--the U.S. 


;overnment authorized the sale of Israeli-produced supersonic "Kfir” fighter- 
hombers to Ecuador at the beginning of 1981. This is something that Israel 
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purchases by the states "involved" in territorial disputes generally 


evoke a chain reaction; in other words, the "rearming” of one side inspires 

the other to do the same. This is turning Latin America into a potentially 
uge sales market for military equipment, and this is attracting more and more 
f the major arms manufacturers in the capitalist countries to this region. 
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example, the attempts of the U.S. military-industrial complex, whose 
‘rests are being defended to the maximum by the Reagan Administration, 
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struggle recently led to the development of export models of military 


ipment designed expressly for Latin America. Northrop and General Dynamics 


reparing for the production of a fighter plane, conditionally named the 





"FX" (and costing 9 million dollars) and based on the F-15 and F-16 designs. 
The Arms General firm is ready to sell special military motor vehicles in 
Latin America. 


The 'nited States" competitors are also showing some interest. For example, 
in spite of its 1971 decision not to export weapons to seats of tension, the 
FRG has nevertheless been building submarines and other military equipment 
for Chile and other regimes in recent years. il 


The existence of unsolved territorial problems is one of the factors motivat- 
ing several Latin American countries (Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Venezuela and 
Bolivia) to produce their own weapons. 


Of course, this is doing nothing to alleviate tension in the region's “hot 
spots” and it is complicating the search for mutually acceptable solutions 


to problems. 


Obviously, all of the abovementioned general features of Latin American ter- 
ritorial problems take on a quite distinctive coloring in each specific case, 
and a correct understanding of their influence on international relations in 
the region therefore necessitates an examination of today's most heated 


territorial disputes. 


A prominent place among these is occupied by the dispute between Argentina 
and England over the Falkland (Malvinas) lslands--the most acute conflict 
between a Latin American country and a European imperialist power. We are 
also examining it in detail because it recently became much more acute and 
created peace-endangering tension in the South Atlantic. 


The Falkland (Malvinas) Issue 


The long-standing dispute between Great Britain and Argentina over the owner- 
ship of the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands led to an armed conflict between these 


states in April 1982. 


The Falkland (Malvinas) Islands are an archipelago located in the South 
Atlantic near the coast of Argentina and 12,000 kilometers from Great Britain. 
The territory of the archipelago is 11,718 square kilometers. The islands 
have been considered Great Britain's colonial possessions since 1833. The 
inhabitants have their own system of internal self-rule. There is a legisla- 
tive council in Port Stanley, the capital of the island. 


Argentina does not recognize this British jurisdiction and has been demanding 


the return of the islands since 1833, as well as the return of South Georgia, 


an island located 1,200 kilometers east of Port Stanley, and the uninhabited 
South Sandwich Islands near Antarctica. 


Argentina bases its claim on the following grounds: In 1520 the islands 
were discovered by Spaniard E. Gomez and belonged to Spain; Argentina is 
Spain's legal heir to all of its former colonies in the Cape Horn region; 
Argentine troops occupied the islands in 1820 and founded a settlement there, 











headed by a governor; in 1833 the Argentines were driven off the islands by 
the English, and in 1908 Great Britain seized South Georgia and the South 
Sandwich Islands, which were also considered to be Argentine possessions. 
Finally, the proximity of these islands to Argentina is an important 


consideration. 


In addition to these purely legal grounds, there are also serious economic 
factors motivating Argentina to demand the return of the islands. According 
to some data, oil deposits on the continental shelf in this region far 
exceed the deposits being worked by Great Britain in the North Sea. 


Besides this, the continental shelf of the “Argentine sea” is extremely rich 
in fish and krill, and 2 million of the 3.3 million square kilometers of this 
helf are in the region of the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands. 


Since both states claim a sector in Antarctica (Argentina in the region 
between 25° and 74° west longitude and Great Britain petween 20° and 80° west 
longitude) and these sectors overlap, Argentina is trying to divest Great 
Britain of its control over the islands before the expiration date of the 
Antarctic Treaty in 1991 so that this control cannot be used as grounds for 
British rights to the Antarctic sector. 


In defense of its “ownership” rights to the archipclago, Great Britain asserts 
that it was discovered by English explorer J. Davis in 1592. Wh:tehall has 
announced that the period of Spanish rule and the existence of an Argentine 
Settlement on the islands are not enough to substantiate the claims of 
Argentina. The government of Great Britain now maintains that the interests 
of the islands’ inhabitants, who are descended from English settlers, dictate 


the need to protect its subjects. 


In 1965 the 20th Session of the UN General Assembly acknowledged the existence 
of the dispute over the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands in Resolution No 2065 and 
requested the sides to negotiate the matter. The Argentine-English talks 
which began in 1966 did not, however, touch upon the issue of sovereignty and 
were confined to communications between the islands and the mainland. By 1973 
a series of agreements had been signed on tourism, postal communications, 
medical care and education. The Argentine Air Force built a landing strip in 
Port Stanley and arranged for flights between the islands and Argentina. 


After a group of Argentine youths landed in Port Stanley to hoist a national 
flag there, Great Britain used this as a pretext to cut off the talks and to 
enlarge its own garrison on the islands in August 1973. That same year the 
Justicialist government of Juan Domingo Peron sent a letter to UN Secretary 
General K. Waldheim to demand that the colonial status of the islands be ter- 
minated on the basis of the General Assembly Declaration on the Cranting of 
Independence to All Colonial Countries and Peoples. In December 1973 the 

UN General Assembly adopted Resolution 3'60, appealing for the peaceful 
resolution of the problem in order to terminate the colonial status of the 


islands. 


Relations between the two countries b»came strained once again in 1975. The 
reason was the British parliamentary special commission, headed by Lord 
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Shackleton, sent to the Falklands (Malvinas) to study the economy of the 
islands. The Argentine foreign minister announced that inspections like these 
were the republic's own affair. The reply from the foreign office essentially 
Said that no one could keep Great Britain from sending economic missions to 
its own possessions./2 Ambassadors were recalled from both countries for 
consultations and the interests of both states were represented by charges 
d'atfaires from 28 October 1975 to November 1979. 


A report published by the Shackleton Commission implied that the economic 
Stagnation of the islands and the intensive emigration of their population 
could only be prevented by means of economic cooperation with Argentina, 
particularly in the exploitation of sea resources and minerals. In 1977 
London took steps to resume talks with Argentina. 


Three rounds of talks--in Rome (July 1977), New York (December 1977) and 
Lima (February 1978)--produced no concrete results. 


The interests of the inhabitants of the colony necessitated the invitation of 
a representative of the colony's legislative council to the fourth round of 
talks, in New York in April-June 1980. Since this round also produced no 
tangible results due to Great Britain's rejection of the possibility of the 
reinstatement of Argentine sovereignty over the islands, Whitehall had to make 
its own first proposals regarding the settlement of the dispute, apparently 
with a view to Argentina's support in the United Nations, OAS and nonaligned 
movement. In December 1980, N. Ridley, Great Britain's assistant secretary 
of state for foreign and commonwealth affairs, visited Argentina and proposed 
the following alternative: a "freeze" on the status quo for an indefinite 
period of time, the joint rule of the islands (a condominium) and a long- 
term lease on the islands for Great Britain with the retention of all oil 
exploration and extraction rights on the continental shelf for an area of 

200 miles without any kind of concessions, as well as all fishing rights in 

a 200-mile zone around the islands. This was to be a 99-year lease. The 
Argentine public and press immediately objected to these proposals, which 
would have perpetuated Great Britain's domination of the archipelago and its 


natural resources. 


London simultaneously began to take steps to strengthen its influence on the 
islands. Local industry was completely turned over to British monopolies, 
which then began to explore the oil deposits on the continental shelf. In 
January 1981 the Argentine foreign minister protested England's intention to 
resettle some of the inhabitants of St. Helena on the archipelago. The pur- 
pose of this action, in Argentina's opinion, was to prevent the rapid depopu- 
lation of the islands and later refuse to turn them over to Argentina on the 
grounds that this would be contrary to the interests of their population 
(London, however, has cut the island inhabitants’ allocations each year). 

It Great Britain were to turn the islands over to Argentina, it would not only 
lose potentially rich oil deposits but also a strategically important point 
along the route from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


On 31 July 1981 the Argentine Government requested Great Britain to give the 
negotiation process "definite momentum" for the purpose of settling the 











problem. The Argentine Ministry of Foreign Relations and Worship stressed 
that on one condition--that Argentine sovereignty be recognized--the republic 
would take part in drafting practical plans which would take England's inter- 
ests on the islands into account and would be willing to have the United 
Nations guarantee the fulfillment of conditions securing the rights of the 
inhabitants. Earlier, in March 1981, the Argentine representative at the 
talks in New York assured the members of the legislative council of the 
Malvinas (Falkland) Islands that Argentina was prepared to guarantee the 
inhabitants of the islands internal self-rule within the Argentine Republic 
and "turn the Malvinas into its most prosperous area.” In February 1982, a 
month before the dramatic escalation of tension in this region, the Argentine 
Government proposed the creation of a mechanism for special consultations with 
Great Britain on this disputed issue. These consultations would be held 
monthly. The English side did not reply specifically to any of these propos- 
als, however. 


Commenting on the negotiations which had been going on for 15 years and had 
not produced any results, Argentina's influential magazine ESTRATEGIA noted 
that a characteristic feature of the talks was Great Britain's attempts to 
“put a freeze" on the sovereignty question, which the Argentine side had 
regarded as the main issue, and to confine the talks to the discussion of 
economic matters "for the purpose of winning an opportunity for the unimpeded 
exploitation of the resources of the sea and continental shelf around the 
islands.” At that time, at the end of 1981, the magazine was already pointing 
out the possibility of the occupation of the islands by — troops if 
Great Britair. should cortinue its obstructionist behavior. +4 


According to reports from Argentine sources, on 18 March 1982 a group of 
Argentine workers departed for South Georgia to work for a private British 
firm after receiving permission from the British embassy in Buenos Aires to 
do so. The authorities on the island refused the Argentines entry, however, 
and a naval ship was sent to deport them. This was immediately interpreted 
by Argentina as a threat of force. Another English naval ship simultaneously 
brought reinforcements to the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands. Argentina regarded 
the British actions as cause for Buenos Aires to take legal self-defense 
measures. As the Argentine press emphasized, the occupation of the disputed 
islands by Argentina was not an act of aggression, but an attempt to reclaim 


illegally seized territories. 


On 8 April 1982 the Malvinas (Falkland) Islands, as well as South Georgia and 
the South Sandwich Islands, were officially declared a province of Argentina 
in an Argentine government decree. Buenos Aires sent a governor to the main 
city, which was renamed Puerto Rivero (and then Puerto Argentino). 


The influence of domestic political factors was also significant. The land- 

ing of Argentine troops on the islands contributed much to the alleviation of 
the crisis that had come into being in Argentina itself by March 1982, which 
had been intensified dramatically by the confrontation between the military 

government on one side and the leading political parties and the General Con- 
federation of Labor leadership on the other. The government justifiably hoped 
to enhance its prestige within the country by issuing the publicly supported 
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just demand for the return of the Falkland (Malvinas) Islan - 
inniversary of their seizure by England (in 1983). 
The Conservative Thatcher government had an abrupt reaction to the occupation 


f the islands by Argentina. A task force of more than 40 warships was sent 


. : 


to the islands in order to, according to government statements, “restore 
itish sovereignty” over these territories. With a view to the opposition 
ne Parliament and the English public's mounting worries about the increased 
tension in relations with Argentina, many political correspondents noted that 
Thatcher's prestige as a statesman was being seriously tested. The Con- 

servative “hard line” in relatioas with Argentina was viewed as an attempt by 
Th her not only to exert psychological pressure on Buenos Aires but also to 
e Britain's prestige as a "great sea power” at any cost and thereby 
engthen her govermnaent's “authority.” 


. 
~ 
ry 


when the UN Security Council met on 3 April 1982 at Great Britain's request, 
it adopted Resolution 502, asking both sides to find a peaceful solution to 
the crisis. The resolution envisaged the withdrawal of all Argentine troops 
from the islands as the first step. This demand was rejected by Argentina, 
which announced that it was “colonialist in nature” and was inconsistent with 
previous UN resolutions on the Anglo-Argentine territorial dispute. The 
representative from Panama who voted against the resolution gave the same 
explanation for his action. The representative of the USSR abstained. 
Argentina also rejected the Security Council resolution on the grounds that 
Great Britain had sent a powerful task force to the South Atlantic and 
declared a 200-mile “war zone” around the islands immediately after its 
adoption, in spite of the appeal for a peaceful settlement. 


[There is no question that the recognition of Argentina's sovereign rights to 
the disputed territory is the crux of the matter. Judging by the proposals 

of the Galtieri government, Argentina was willing to withdraw its troops from 
the islands if Great Britain had recalled its task force from the conflict 
zone and had agreed to eventually recognize Argentina's sovereign rights, 
which could have served as the basis for subsequent negotiations. On 1/7 April 
1982 N. Costa Mendez, the republic's minister of foreign relations and worship, 
repeated that no matter what kind of peaceful initiatives his country might 
put forth, they would not be followed by the renunciation of sovereign rights 
to the Malvinas (Falklands). Whitehall, however, denied the possibility of 
any kind of recognition of Argentine sovereignty over the archipelago, 
whether it be the symbolic raising of the Argentine flag in Port Stanley or 
the appointment of a provisional governor of the islands by Argentina, and 
resolved to rely on force and economic reprisals. 


The international aspect of the Falkland (Malvinas) crisis warrants special 
consideration. Although this crisis is confined to a relatively small part 
of the Souta Atlantic, it is nevertheless related to a number of problems 
transcending the bounds of the Western Hemisphere, particularly the United 
States’ obligations to its allies ia NATO and the 1947 “Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance” and the global problem of the developed capitalist 
states’ interrelations with developing countries. 
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ie Argentine press was writing about the U.S. “interest” in the archipelago 
long before the conflict began. In particular, NUEVA PRESENCIA noted that 
the United States was trying to make use of the territorial dispute to exert 


so-called South Atlantic pact and of acquiring a military base on the 
Malvinas (Falkland) Islands. Pointing out the fact that Great Britain would 
need a strong aliy if the crisis shouid escalate, the newspaper recalled that 
it was the American Navy that had heiped Great Britain consolidate its hold 
yn the islands in 1833.15 The development of the crisis corroborated the 


jirect pressure on Argentina in the hope of including this country in the 


sa 


predictions about the U.S. role in the conflict. During a 53-minute conver- 
sation between the presidents of Argentina and the United States just before 
the occupation of the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands, Ronald Reagan informed his 
Argentine colleague that the United States wculd support Great Britain.+® 
Washington offered Great Britain the use of its military base on Ascension 
Island in the South Atlantic as a spot for the concentration and operational 
deployment of the British task force sent to the islands. According to 
reports in the press, the movements of Argentine armed forces were recorded 

’ American satellites and this information was regularly transmitted to the 
British defense establishment. The United States provided London with all 
pertinent tactical information about Argentina. Several appeals were made in 
the Congress for more active intervention by Washington in the conflict on 
England's side, even to the point of using the American Navy against Argentina. 


The scales of American support for Great Britain originally appeared anything 
but unlimited, however. On the level of theory, if Argentina were to suffer 
an attack in the "security zone" stipulated in the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (which includes the Falklands), all other signatories, 
including the United States, would be obligated to take its side in accord 
with the letter and spirit of the treaty. Although Washington argued that 

the treaty provisions were inapplicable in this specific case and that the 
United States also had to honor its NATO commitments, it must have realized 
that its open support of Great Britain could have led to the denunciation of 
the treaty, which had long been used to suppress the anti-imperialist struggle 
on the continent, by Argentina and other Latin American countries. On the 
practical level, the United States was fully aware that its support for London 
would give rise to a new and strong wave of anti-American feelings in the 
countries south of the Rio Grande. Nevertheless, the Reagan Administration 
paid no attention to the political consequences and openly took the side of the 


hatcher government at the end of April. 


At first, the United States tried to act as an "impartial judge," hoping to 
earn political capital from its "peace-making mission" and to simultaneously 
secure its own interests, namely to unite the efforts of Great Britain and 
Argentina in the "defense" of the South Atlantic “against the intrigues cf 


international communism.’ 


The mediating mission of U.S. Secretary of State A. Haig, who made several 
“shuttle flights" to London and Buenos Aires, was a total failure. Argentina 
did not accept the American-English plan for the creation of a "trilateral 
administration” on the islands, consisting of representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and Argentina, which clearly indicated Washington's 
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intention to gain a firm hold on the islands. Although Argentina did not 
renounce its rights to sovereignty over the islands, it reaffirmed its 
willingness to continue the search for a peaceful solution to the conflict. 
Great Britain, however, made a different choice and was the first to use 
force in the conflict. 


The reaction of the Latin American republics to the occupation of the 
Falkland (Malvinas) Islands was generally positive for Buenos Aires, which 
had always relied on the solidarity of the Latin American countries in this 
matter, despite the fact that many of them objected to the use of force as a 
method of settling territorial disputes. Argentina's action was condemned 
only by the English-speaking countries of the Caribbean--the members of the 
Commonwealth headed by Great Britain. In particular, Guyana judged the 
Argentine behavior harshly, partly motivated by the fear that a similar step 
could be taken by Venezuela, which has made claims to a large part of Guyana 
(Grenada was an exception to this rule and favored the eradication of one of 
the last colonies in the Western Hemisphere). 


As for Chile, which is engaged in a dispute with Argentina over some islands 
in the Beagle Channel, the position of the Pinochet junta is quite amibiguous. 
Argentina's position has been supported in general in official statements, 

but anti-Argentine actions have been taken “behind the scenes.” The junta is 
afraid that Argentina could make a similar move with regard to the disputed 
islands in the Beagle Channel. Anti-Argentine sentiments have also been 
expressed in articles in many Chilean newspapers. Political correspondents 

do not exclude the possibility of a change in Chile's position, however, 
because the junta is wary of being even more isolated on the continent. 


The position of Brazil is of great significance because the coastline of this 
huge country stretches to the South Atlantic. Brazil did not allow the British 
Navy to use the base on the island of Trinidad to fuel the ships in the 
English task force. Brazil also took other measures. In particular, it held 
up an English "Vulcan" plane on its way to the conflict zone. These actions 
by the Brazilian Government, along with its support of Argentina in the OAS, 
indicate unequivocal solidarity with Argentina. 


The 20th conference of OAS foreign ministers, convened at Argentina's request, 
was called to order in Washington on 26 April. Predictably, the conference 
adopted a resolution in support of Argentina, with 17 states voting in favor 
of it (the United States, Chile, Colombia!’ and Trinidad and Tobago abstained). 
The resolution asks Great Britain to cease hostilities immediately and begin 
negotiations. The conference decisions, which attested to diplomatic support 
for Argentina by the majority of countries in the region, pleased Buenos Aires. 
At the same time, "the outcome of the vote indicated a serious diplomatic 
problem for Washington, which has obligations to NATO and the oas."1 


On 27 April U.S. Secretary of State A. Haig sent Buenos Aires Great Britain's 
response to Argentina's proposals on the settlement of the crisis. The 
Argentine proposals included recognition of the republic's sovereignty over 
the disputed territory, the withdrawal of the troops of both sides from the 
conflict zone and the creation of a joint Argentine-English administration on 
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the islands, which would remain in force until all of the problems connected 
with the territorial dispute had been completely solved. Great Britain refused 
to recognize Argentine sovereignty, making the future of the islands dependent 
n a reterendum there, which, in Argentina's opinion, contradicts UN General 
Assembly Resolution 2065. Besides this, the English plan reduced the number 
f Argentine representatives in the future island administration. “London's 
proposa.s essentially signified a return to the British administration on the 
archipelago prior to 2 April 1982," the Argentine government declaration said. 
"The British Government," it went on, “is making every effort to retain its 
ontrol over the islands, even at the cost of substantial losses." Argentina 
ilso rejected A. Haig's "mediating" services, which consisted in satisfying 
Great Britain--the privileged ally--to the maximum, and appealed to the United 
Nations for help. According to one high-placed official from the Argentine 


foreign ministry, “Haig used every arm-twisting tactic on us. "19 


After Buenos Aires refuse’ to accept the Anglo-American “settlement” plan, 
President Reagan announced the institution of sanctions against Argentina. 

At the same time, Great Britain received an official U.S. promise of support 
and material and technical assistance. Washington's open intervention in the 
conflict on Great Britain's side “untied the hands" of the British admirals. 
On 2 May the Argentine cruiser "General Belgrano" was torpedoed and sunk by an 
English nuclear submarine outside the 200-mile "combat zone."" Much of the 
crew either died or disappeared without a trace. Great Britain also began to 
incur substantial losses in combat ships, planes and personnel. But this did 
not bring the Thatcher government to its senses. Confident of the support of 
the United States, it resolved to expand hostilities in the South Atlantic and 


to seize the islands by force. 


The landing of English troops on the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands escalated 

the tension in this part of the world even more. The fierce battles on the 
islands, involving the use of artillery, aviation and tanks, showed the entire 
world the true value of Whitehall's "concern" for the interests of the 
inhabitants. After the Thatcher government had decided to settle the crisis 
by force, relyin, on the extensive material and diplomatic support of the 
United States, it essentially blocked the mediating activity of UN Secretary 


General J. Perez de Cuellar. 


Great Britain is trying to perpetuate the colonial status of the archipelago, 
which considerably diminishes the possibility of a compromise with Argentina. 
Evidence of the Anglo-American alliance in the United Nations, aimed at under- 
mining the peaceful efforts of this organization, could be seen in the double 
veto imposed or 5 June 1982 by the representatives of these two countries in 
the Security Council on a resolution submitted by Spain and Panama, which 
envisaged an immediate ceasefire in the combat zone. 


In the middle of July England re-established its military control over the 
islands by force. The Argentine Government had announced several times prior 
to this that it would not recognize the colonial status reinstated by force 
by Great Britain and would continue its efforts, and even military actions, 


to reunite the islands with Argentina. 
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whatever the subsequent course of events might be, the echoes of the Falkland 
crisis will be heard in the international arena for a long time and will 
affect Washington's relations with its southern neighbors. Washington's 
unconditional support of its NATO ally in the South Atlantic put a serious 
crack in the building of the inter-American system, which had been maintained 
sc scrupulously by American diplomacy ever since the declaration of the 


Monroe Doctrine. 


The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, which was concluded to 
repulse “outside invasions" but was actually used by Washington to suppress 
the liberation movement on the continent, was "forgotten" by the United States 
the very first time the danger of this kind of extracontinental invasion of 

a member of the inter-American system became a reality after World War II. 
"The U.S. position could split the inter-American system because it has 
ignored its inter-American treaty obligations and the OAS Charter, as well as 
the decisions of the 20th consultative conference of foreign ministers," a 
note from the Argentine Government to the chairman of the conference said. 
Wash agton's violation of a resolution which was adopted at the conference by 
a two-thirds majority of the OAS members and was therefore binding, and what 
was even more important--its announcement of military support for an extra- 
continental state involved in an armed conflict with one of the American 
states, evoked a storm of indignation in the region. A Costa Rican govern- 
ment statement of 2 May blamed the United States for the breakdown of the 

OAS and the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and suggested that 
OAS headquarters be moved out of Washington. Deputies in the Peruvian 
National Congress adopted a resolution calling for the dissolution of the OAS 
and the creation of a Latin American regional organization. The governments 
of Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, Panama and other countries criticized the 

U.S. decisions which ignored the wishes of Latin America. The facts testify 
that the Falkland crisis has already had a serious effect on Argentine foreign 
and domestic policy and has changed this policy considerably. 


Another aspect of the Falkland crisis is connected with the embargo on 
imports of Argentine goods announced on 10 April 1982 by the EEC “big ten." 
An Argentine government statement on this matter described the measure as an 
act of economic aggression and a dangerous precedent with a potential serious 
effect on the future development of international economic relations. The 
document stressed the unfair nature of this action by states not directly 
involved in the conflict against a country with which normal and friendly 
relations were being maintained. Regardless of the harm the embargo could 
inflict on Argentina (the EEC countries account for around one-fourth of all 
Argentine commodity turnover), it is already that this measure has created 
additional difficulties in the relations between Latin America and Western 
Europe. The EEC, the Argentine statement said, provided an example of what 
the developing countries can expect if they try to defend their legitimate 


national interests. 


After the embargo was announced, the majority of Latin American states immedi- 
ately took Argentina's side. Support for Argentina was expressed by inter- 
governmental associations on the continent--the Latin American Integration 
Association, the Latin American Parliament and so forth--and by the leaders 
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of several countries. In particular, President F. Belaunde Terry of Peru 
called the EEC boycott of Argentine goods “aggression against the entire 
continent.” Permanent Secretary C. Alzamora of the Latin American Economic 
System called upon the Latin American countries to take retaliatory collective 
action against imports from EEC countries. 


Several states begen to give Argentina direct material assistance. On 

18 April 1982 the members of the Andean Group decided at a meeting in Lima 

to increase their trade with Argentina to help it overcome the effects of the 

EEC sanctions. "The support of Argentina is putting Latin America in opposi- 

tion to the United States and the EEC. This is taking on all the features of 

a North-South confrontation, despite all of the U.S. and English arguments to 

the contrary. This covert confrontation between Latin America and the Western 
countries will have an important effect on the region in the next few years,” 


a special interest London publication noted. 29 


The Falkland crisis has exposed the true essence of U.S. policy in Latin 
Anerica and has provided new evidence of the falsity of Western diplomacy's 
renunciation of the policy of colonialism and diktat in relations with the 
developing states. The consequences of the events in the South Atlantic will 
unavoidably weaken Washington's political and military influence even more in 
the countries south of the Rio Grande. 
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[Text] Argentina-Chile 


The subject of this dispute, which has been going on since the countries won 
their independence, is the boundary in the Beagle Channel,! which serves, 
along with the Strait of Magellan, as a kind of gateway from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. The absence of a precise boundary in a channel of strategic 
significance during the period of Spanish rule predetermined the unproductive 
fighting that has been going on for more than a century and a half between 
the two countries and has repeatedly driven them to the verge of armed con- 
frontation. During several rounds of negotiations, some of which led to the 
signing of long but actually unbinding documents, Chile traditionally issued 
claims to several islands in the channel, giving it access to the Atlantic, 
and Argentina insisted on the "traditional" division of ocean expanses along 
a vertical line from Cape Horn (that is, its access to the Atlantic and Chile's 
to the Pacific)--or, in other words, the "one ocean” principle. 


In recent years there has been noticeable friction between the two states for 
several reasons, and this has created an explosive situation in the south of 
the continent. 











First of all, after both countries established a 200-mile maritime zone, 
questions about the ownership of the islands in the Beagle Channel acquired 
new overtones. The exclusion of these islands from the boundaries of one 
state virtually made the channel inaccessible to it and also had a signifi- 
ant effect on plans to exploit the potentially rich resources of minerals, 
fish and krill in the cis-Antarctic region. This applied primarily to 
Argentina, for which the annexation of the islands by Chile would have con- 
siderablv complicated its access to the Atlantic from its naval base in 
Ushuaia, located on the north shore of the channel, and the approach to its 
hase in Antarctica. Besides this, recent reports of rich oilfields on the 
southern tip of the mainland, stretching all the way to the Beagle Channel 
iccording to forecasts, also aroused heightened interest in this region.- 


Secondly, the assumption of power in both countries in the 1970's by military 
circles, in which geopolitical theories are extremely popular and which are 
more interested, in principle, in the military-strategic aspects of policy, 
also gave the Beagle Channel problem heightened importance. For example, 
Pinochet, the head of the Chilean junta, stressed in his work "Geopolitics" 
that “access to two or more oceans is the ideal for any state." This thesis, 
as Peruvian CARETAS magazine noted, colored the Chilean junta's approach to 
the Beagle Channel issue.3 The idea that control over the South Atlantic and 
access to the Pacific are of primary significance to the country in the event 
of extraordinary circumstances is a widely held belief in the Argentine armed 


forces. 


The arbitration decision announced in 1977 by the queen of England, to whom 
Argentina and Chile had appealed in 1971 in connection with the deadlock in 
their bilateral negotiations, led to friction unprecedented in the postwar 
period in relations between the two states. In essence, the decision recog- 
nized Chile's ownership of three small islands--Picton, Lennox and Nueva-- 
which actually closed off access to the channel.4 


This decision was rejected as unacceptable by Argentina and evoked unconcealed 
pleasure from the Pinochet junta. It is indicative that the Chilean author- 
ities, disregarding Argentina's protests, decided to extend their 200-mile 
maritime zone from these three islands, which then overlapped part of 
Argentina's territorial waters, just 2 months after the decision was announced. 
Maps of these sea boundaries were then published in Chile. 


When bilateral relations reached the critical point, which was reflected, in 
particular, in the concentration of naval forces in the disputed region, Chile 
and Argentina resumed their negotiations and, after a number of unsuccessful 
attempts to find a solution, signed an agreement on Vatican mediation in 1979. 


Although official meetings, including some on the highest level, precluded an 
armed conflict, relations remained tense. This was reflected in continuous 
"shows of strength," during the course of which, as CARETAS reported, Argentine 
air force planes raided the decks of Chilean warships which were violating 
“etiquette” by crossing Argentina's 200-mile territorial zone on their way to 
the Strait of Magellan.> In 1979-1981 border incidents continued, citizens of 
both countries were arrested under suspicion of espionage, a chauvinist cam- 
paign was launched and the border between the two states was closed. 
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In 1980 the Chilean junta took a number of overtlv unfriendly steps against 
Argentina. Chile ostentatiousiy resumed trade relations with the Falkland 
(Malvinas) Islands, although prior to this it had, like most of the other 
Latin American countries, supported Argentina's claims to these islands. The 
plans announced by the Pinochet junta for the development of the Beagle 
Channel, envisaging investments totaling 2 million dollars, were also of a 
provocative nature. 


in 12 December 1950 the Vatican informed the two states of its plan for the 
settlement of the conflict, which essentially consisted, according to reports 
in the press, in turning the channel into a demilitarized “zone of peace” 
jointly controlled by Argentina and Chile, but with Chilean sovereignty over 
the islands of Picton, Lennox and Nueva. This would give Chile access to the 
South Atlantic. The Chilean junta immediately consented to this plan. The 
Argentine Government predictably announced in March 1981 that it could not 
accept the plan because, in the first place, it was unwilling to grant Chile 
sovereignty over the three islands and, in the second place, the extension of 
Chilean sovereignty to regions of the South Atlantic would violate the "one 
island" principle that had been established in the protocol of 1893.6 


The continuous friction in Argentine-Chilean relations gave Pope John Paul II 
reason to issue an appeal to both states in May 1981, asking them to maintain 
an atmosphere “conducive to mediation" and to abandon the hostile tactics 
employed in the last few years. The two sides declared their agreement with 
the spirit of the message and opened their common border soon afterward. In 
September 1981 0. Camilion, Argentine minister oi foreign relations and worship, 
went to the Vatican for 3 days of talks for a general review of the issue. 

In particular, he advocated broader Argentine-Chilean contacts for the possible 
planning of mutual concessions. According to Camilion, these contacts could 
become a new stage in the resolution of the problen. 


Imperialist circles in the United States are quite interested in this dispute 
because they have traditionally attached military-strategic significance to 
the region and have made continuous attempts f.o put together a South Atlantic 


bloc. 


The Reagan Administration, which has placed particular emphasis on military- 
political aspects in its Latin American policy and has taken several steps to 
improve relations with military dictatorships in the region, has displayed 
increasing interest, as events have shown, in the Argentine-Chilean dispute. 
Speaking in Santiago on 8 August 1981, J. Kirkpatrick, U.S. representative to 
the United Nations, said that the United States supported the Vatican's efforts 
to mediate between Chile and Argentina and would continue to keep an eye on 
the state of affairs in this area.’ The hope of consolidating conservative 
forces in Latin America and stabilizing the situation in this strategically 
important region could motivate Washington to make another attempt at "peace- 
making.” It is a fact, however, that the U.S. "mediating mission" in the 
Anglo-Argentine conflict undermined the Reagan Administration's “authority” 


even in rightwing dictatorships. 


In 1982 the Argentine-Chilean dispute came to the attention of the world pub- 
lic once again. The armed conflict between Great Britain and Argentina in 
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the South Atlantic gave rise to numerous suppositions about the possible 
pread of the conflict to other countries, particularly since the choice of 


r 


peaceful means by which Argentina and Chile can settle the acute territorial 
fispute in a nearby region is diminishing. On 21 January 1982 the Galtieri 

government announced that Argentina was cancelling its 5 April 1972 treaty 
ith Chile on the peaceful settlement of disputes with the aid of the Worl 


_ 


ourt in The Kague, because the treaty had not proved to be a reliable instru- 
ment in the resolution of the problem. Argentina also noted that it still had 
hopes for the Vatican's mediating mission. Chile countered by expressing its 
ention to invoke the treaty, which will remain in force until 27 December 
1982, if the Vatican mission should fail. The intense Anglo-Argentine con- 
flict put what could be described as a temporary "freeze" on the Argentine- 
. 


ilean dispute, but it is probable that its future development will depend 
greatly on the fighting over the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands and its outcome. 
In this context, Washington's move toward open support of Great Britain in its 


. Ss 
conflict with Argentina could exacerbate the situation in the Beagle Channel 
ore. 
Ecuadorean-Peruvian Conflict 

This dispute is one of the most acute and explosive ones in Latin America and 
has had a definite effect on reiations between the two states for almost an 
entire century. The subject of the dispute is a region located in the 


"triangle" formed by the Maranon and Napo rivers and the eastern slopes of 
the Cordilleras with atotal area of around 200,000 square kilometers. 


The dispute dates back to the beginning of the 19th century, when the first 
disagreements arose over the administrative territorial boundaries of Spanish 
possessions in the New World. This dispute reached the intergovernmental 
level after Ecuador withdrew from the Gran Colombia federation, which was 
formed during the independence struggie of the Spanish colonies and was dis- 
solved in 1830. Ecuador announced its claims to the entire region making up 
the Quito Audiencia in the colonial era. Peru rejected this demand, citing 

a roval “patent” of 1802 which granted the viceroy in Lima authority over the 
vast Amazon regions southeast of Quito. The absence of precise boundaries led 
to repeated sharp clashes and even conflicts between Ecuador and Peru through- 


out the 19th century. 


In 1941 the first major armed conflict broke out between the two states. Peru, 
which had the stronger army, occupied a large section of Ecuador's territory 
and made the evacuation of its troops conditional upon the signing of a border 
treaty. In 1942 Ecuador signed the Rio de Janeiro Protocol, mediated by the 
guarantor nations of the United Status, Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and lost 
almost half of its territory within the boundaries that had been set in 1829 
ind 150,000 square kilometers of disputed territory, thereby losing access to 
navigable upper reaches of the Amazon and its tributaries.§® 


The border problem understandably continued to create friction in relations 
between the two countries in the postwar period. The situation became par- 
ticularly tense when Ecuador denied the legal force of the Rio Protocol in 
1960 on the grounds that it was imposed on it as a result of an aggressive war 
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and the pressure exerted by the guarantor states. Besides this, Ecuadorean 
ruling circles declared that this treaty had never established the exact 
boundary in the Cordillera del Condor region, a section stretching 80 kilome- 


ters, because it contained cartographical errors. ? 


From the 1960's, each successive Ecuadorean government made the revision of 

the country's border status with Peru one of its central and long-range foreign 
policy aims. On Ecuadorean maps the border was “pushed back" to the Maranon 
River, and official correspondence contained the wording: “Ecuador has always 
been, and will always be, a country with access to the Amazon.” Peru's 
reaction to Ecuador's position was pointedly negative. 


The energy crisis which broke out in the 1970s caused both sides to take 
even more interest in the oil-rich region. In this connection, it must be 
said that Peru acquires much of its oil in regions claimed by Ecuador. As a 
result, Peruvian-Ecuadorean relations continued to display a high degree of 
tension, reflected in periodic border incidents, some of which grew into 


armed conflicts. 


In January 1981 the biggest conflict of the postwar period broke out between 
the two states. 


The two countries asserted that the conflict had taken place on their terri- 
tory and accused one another of unprovoked aggression. The Ecuadorean 
authorities announced that a Peruvian helicopter had opened fire on the 
Paquisha border station on 22 January 1981 and that Ecuadorean border sta- 
tions located in the Cordillera del Condor region had then been bombed 6 days 


later. 


The Peruvian side accused Ecuador of firing at the helicopter, which was on a 
regular flight over Peruvian border stations, after Ecuadorean troops had moved 
12 kilometers into Peru's territory. Peruvian Foreign Minister J. Arias Stella 
said that Ecuador had given these border stations the names of nearby settle- 
ments on Ecuadorean territory--Paquisha, Maiaico and Machinasa--"to confuse 
world public opinion. "10 Ecuador countered by announcing that the Ecuadorean 
Paquisha border station had no connection with the settlement of the same 

name and was located 20 kilometers away from it. 


During the ensuing "5-day war,” in which both sides suffered casualties, Peru 
was able to drive the Ecuadorean troops out of the border stations they had 
occupied. On 1 February 1981 a ceasefire agreement was reached through the 
intervention of the OAS and the four guarantor countries of the Rio Protocol. 
On 2 February a conference of the OAS foreign ministers was convened at 
Ecuador's request. The fundamentals of the Peruvian-Ecuadorean territorial 
problem were not discussed at the conference, however, because J. Arias Stella 
declared that the OAS lacked the authority to investigate a dispute which 
should be under the jurisdiction of the guarantor countries. He accused 
Ecuador of trying to win world public support for its claims at any price. 

The Ecuadorean foreign minister countered by accusing Peru of trying to divert 
its own population's attention from grave domestic problems by starting an 


armed conflict on the border with Ecuador. 
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According to reports in the Latin American press, Ecuador could not insist on 
the discussion of the border problem because neither the OAS nor the guarantor 
countries made any attempt to resume the analysis of Ecuador's claims. 
Peruvian ruling circles resolutely opposed, just as they had in the past, all 
initiatives aimed at the reassessment of the border status. 


The tension in the relations between the two states subsequently decreased 
considerably. In March 1981, for example, military subunits on both sides 
were withdrawn from the border, and in April the border was reopened. 
President F. Belaunde Terry of Peru declared his country's willingness to 
negotiate an agreement with Ecuador on free shipping on the Peruvian rivers, 
noting that this was the only way of se=tling the conflict. Ecuador's recog- 
nition of the legal force of the Rio Protocol, the president stressed, would 
be an essential condition for the conclusion of this agreement. 


Some changes were also apparent in Ecuador's position. The president of the 
country, O. Hurtado, declared the need to find a new approach to the matter, 
which should combine some of the positions defended by Ecuador in the past but 
also accord with the Rio Protocol. 


The new president's line was opposed within the government, particularly by 
Vice President L. Roldos (the brother of former President J. Roldos, who died 
in a mysterious airplane crash in May 1981). In December 1981 the Ecuadorean 
Ministry of Foreign Relations published a bulletin, apparently to reaffirm 
the territorial claims, which stressed: "Ecuador has always sought, and will 
continue to seek, recognition of its rights to the Amazon region.” 


Opposition within the country compelled President Hurtado to visit Brazil 1982. 
Ecuadorean diplomatic circles pronounced the trip a success. Brazil, which is 
not only one of the guarantors of the Rio Protocol but is also the largest 
Latin American power and has great political influence on the continent, is 
already becoming the leader of the countries in this region, for which its 
assistance in the resolution of problems, including territorial disputes, is 
of particular importance primarily because it serves to “balance” U.S. influ- 
ence. Although Brazil did not change its stance with regard to the Rio 
Protocol, President Figueiredo "sympathized" with Hurtado's statements about 
the border problem with Peru. The president of Peru then expressed his wish 
to "find a harmonious solution to the territorial dispute."1 


The future will show whether the two sides take further steps to regulate 
their relations or whether they are merely taking another “breather.” In any 
case, the Ecuadorean-Peruvian conflict has provided more graphic evidence of 
the high cost of attempts to settle disputes with weapons. 


For example, according to Ecuadorean Minister of Finances and Public Credit 

R. Paz, the armed conflict with Peru cost more than 80 million dollars, which 
was 3.5 percent of the 1981 budget and led to several "strict austerity" 
measures./3 These measures dealt a severe blow to the financial status of the 
masses. It is obvious that the projected rearming of this country's air force 


will have a similar effect. 
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The political cost was also quite high. There is no question that the 

armed conflict injured the international prestige both states had won in the 
1970's with their anti-imperialist foreign policy line. Furthermore, this 
kind of strife augments the ability of Washington and the U.S. military- 
industrial complex to control the foreign policy of the two countries and to 
take advantage of conflicts in order to strengthen the United States' cwn 
position in a region rich in strategic raw materials. 


Colombia-Nicaragua 


The U.S. practice of using territorial questions in its own interest was par- 
ticularly apparent after the intensification of the disagreements between 
Nicaragua and Colombia over the ownership of the islands of San Andres and 


Providencia, as well as Roncador, Quita Sueno and Serrana in the Caribbean 
Sea. 


On 31 July 1981, as noted previously, the U.S. Senate ratified an American- 


Colombia treaty, signed 8 September 1972, transferring the islands of Roncador, 


Quita Sueno and Serrana to Colombia.14 The treaty was ratified 9 years after 
it had been signed by the U.S. and Colombian governments, despite the note of 
protest sent to the U.S. State Department by the Nicaraguan State Council to 
substantiate Nicaragua's ownership of these islands. 


The ratification of the treaty just a few days after the receipt of the note 
evoked a storm of protest in Nicaragua. The Nicaraguan State Council, justi- 
fiably interpreting the U.S. administration's action as an attempt to create 
friction between Nicaragua and its neighbors and to exacerbate the country's 
external difficulties, sent a message to the Colombian Congress, stressing 
that the United States had no authority to ratify a treaty concerning the 
interests of a third country, and appealing for a dialogue to determine the 


causes of the long-standing territorial dispute. 


The conflict dates back to the days when the territory now known as Colombia 
and Nicaragua was divided among various administrative-territorial units of 
the Spanish possessions in the New World. In 1803 the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada (which included what is now Colombia) was charged by royal decree to 
guard the Caribbean coastline of the Captaincy General of Guatemala (which 
included what is now Nicaragua) against pirate raids. 


In 1806 the decree was repealed and the function of guarding the coastline 

was transferred directly to the captaincy general, but the future government 
»f Colombia was to use the 1803 decree as grounds for claims to the islands of 
San Andres and Providencia, which were used by the government of New Granada 
as a naval base for 3 years. 


In the late 1920's and early 1930's, when the territory of Nicaragua was 
occupied by American troops fighting against the Free People’s Army of Augusto 
Cesar Sandino, the United States used its prerogative as the temporary “master' 
of the country to "alleviate” conflicts with Colombia by turning the islands 
over to it. The foreign minister of the Nicaraguan government of that time, 

C. Quadra, refused to sign the treaty, which turned part of Nicaragua's 
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territory over to Colombia, on the grounds that the Nicaraguan constitution 
prohibited the signing of treaties restricting national sovereignty. His 
ieputy, J. Barcenas-Meneses, signed the treaty instead in March 1928. On the 
ombian side the treaty was signed by Colombian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
icial D. Esguerra. Within a year after the signing of the treaty (the 
"Barcenas Meneses-Esguerra Treaty"), President J. Moncada of Nicaragua 
received an ultimatum from U.S. Secretary of State F. Kellogg, threatening 
U.S. sanctions unless the treaty were to be ratified soon. In March 1930 
Nicaragua ratified the treaty. Colombia then began a battle over the owner- 
ship of the Roncador, Quita Sueno and Serrana islands, insisting that they 
were part of the San Andres archipelago. 


{Co 


The victory of the Sandinist popular revolution immediately put all treaties 
concluded by the country under duress in question, including the Barcenas 
Meneses-Esguerra Treaty. 


On 4 Feburary 1980 the Nicaraguan State Council published a "White Paper” in 
which the treaty was declared invalid because it was imposed on the country 

by torce during the occupation. The same document called the American- 
Colombian treaty of 8 September 1972 a more subtle seizure of Nicaraguan 
territory. The white paper demanded the return of the islands of San Andres 
and Providencia to Nicaragua, particularly in view of the fact that Nicaraguan 
authorities were present on these islands in 1880, at the time of Nicaragua's 
struggle with Great Britain over the Mosquito Coast colony (Nicaragua's east 
coast). The geographic attachment of these islands to Nicaragua was also sub- 
stantiated in the white paper by the fact that all of them are part of the 
state's continental shelf. The island of San Andres, the white paper said, 

is located 105 nautical miles from Nicaragua, Providencia is 123 miles away, 
and Roncador, Ouita Sueno and Serrana are 140 and 210 miles away, while their 
respective distances from the Colombian coastline are 356, 380 and 500 nauti- 
cal miles. The white paper called for an open dialogue between the two fra- 
ternal peoples--Colonbians and Nicaraguans--with the recognition of their 
responsibility to other Latin Anericans for the maintenance of friendly rela- 


tions on the continent.15 


‘ 


The Colombian Foreign Ministry's reply to the Nicaraguan white paper was, 
according to the Latin American press, quite abrupt. The Nicaraguan demand 

for the denunciation of the Barcenas Meneses-Esguerra Treaty was rejected as 
something contrary to the “pacta sunt servanda" principle ("treaties must be 
observed"). Furthermore, the Colombian Foreign Ministry did not attach any 
importance to t' = fact that Nicaragua had signed the treaty under U.S. 
pressure. In reply to the Nicaraguan white paper, Colombia published its own 
white paper to set forth its official position on the dispute. The statement 
that the islands were part of the Nicaraguan continental shelf was called 
illogical because, as the document said, according to this principle Nicaraguan 
sovereignty would then extend to all other nearby islands, including the 
sovereign state of Jamaica. On these grounds, the Colombian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs refused to negotiate the ownership of the islands.16 


The exacerbation of the territorial dispute created tension in relation- 
between the two states. Colombia has no interest in negotiating the status of 
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Roncador, Quita Sueno and Serrana because this would unavoidably cast doubts 
on the Barcenas Meneses-Esguerra Treaty on the ownership of San Andres and 
Providencia, which are an important center of Colombian fishing and tourism 
with a fairly developed infrastructure. 


In addition, this territorial dispute has now been complicated by a number of 
political factors. According to Nicaraguan Minister of Foreign Affairs 

M. D'Escoto, the United States and Colombia are cooperating closely in the 
matter to aggravate the foreign difficulties of Nicaragua, which is already 
being pressured by Washington. Besides this, the territorial dispute with 
Nicaragua is being used by Colombian ruling circles as a means of quelling 
the growth of opposition feelings within the country. The intensification 

of the partisan movement in Colombia in 1980-1981 was called a result of 
“subversive activity” by Cuba and Nicaragua. 


The means employed in the country to escalate tension and fuel an anti- 
communist campaign included, for example, an ostentatious 3-day trip to 

San Andres by the Colombian president and members of his government in 
September 1980. This was protested by Nicaragua. The subsequent invitation 
of Colombia to subscribe to Reagan's so-called "Caribbean initiative" in 
March 1982 reflected the recently apparent political and military convergence 
of Washington and Bogota. 


The United States has an interest in a stronger Colombian military presence 
in the Caribbean. In 1982 it decided to give Colombia 13.5 million dollars 
in military aid, most of which will be used to modernize its navy and its 
naval and air force bases in this region, including the San Andres and 
Providencia bases. Washington is trying to acquire its own naval base in 
direct proximity to Nicaraguan territorv. In March 1982 official representa- 
tives of the United States and Colombia met in secret to negotiate the use of 
Colombian military airfields and naval bases on San Andres and Providencia by 
the Pentagon. The fact that the secret negotiations had taken place was con- 
firmed by U.S. Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger as well as by State Depart- 
ment staffer D. Fisher and the Colombian ambassador to the United States. 


Colombia-Venezuela 


Colombia also nas an unresolved dispute with Venezuela over the former's 
claim to part of the Gulf of Venezuela. A definitive delineation of the 

land border between the two states took place in 1941, but it did not concern 
the Gulf of Venezuela, which is now being disputed. The governments of 
Venezuela and Colombia tried to alleviate the consequences of the July 1970 
escalation of tension on the border between the two countries through 


negotiations.1/ 


In 1977 the two sides drafted a border agreement, but it was rejected by the 
Venezuelan Congress. Relations between the two states are seriously compli- 
cated by another important circumstance--the periodic deportation of illegal 
Colombian immigrants from Venezuela. Besides this, the brutality of 
Venezuelan employers, which has often led to the murder of Colombians, has 
repeatedly escalated tension on the border and has even led to armed conflicts. 








like the one in March 1980, when Venezuelan troops repulsed a Colombian attack 
on the Boca de Grita border station. This clash was followed by the escalation 
of tension. In response to Colombia's reinforcement of its border garrisons 
with artillery and to the mobilization of troops on Guajira Peninsula, 
Venezuela announced the heightened combat readiness of its troops in November 
1980. 


Tension on the border, in turn, naturally affects the attempts to settle the 
unresolved dispute. Almost 12 years after the beginning of the Venezuelan- 
Colombian talks, they are still at a standstill. The agreement drafted by 
the sides in 1980 stipulated that Colombia would have access to the gulf but 
the Los Monjes Islands would remain Venezuela's property. 18 The leading 
Venezuelan political parties--the ruling COPEI [Christian Social Party] and 
the opposition Democratic Action--expressed willingness to sign a border 
treaty on the condition of preliminary approval of the draft in a nationwide 
referendum. The increase of tension on the border put an end to the plans 
for the referendum. The People’s Electoral Movement and one faction of the 
MIR [Movement of the Revolutionary Left] party objected to the agreement with 
Colombia. Anti-Colombian feelings grew stronger in the country. When 
Venezuelan President L. Herrera visited regions bordering on Colombia in 

May 1981, he said that the resumption of the talks on the maritime border 


ue 


was not anticipated in the near future.19 


Some Colombian newspapers associated the escalation of tension on the border 
between the two countries in March-November 1980 with the general increase in 
Colombian aggression against neighboring countries and with the struggle for 
leadership in the Caribbean. ? 


The unresolved status of this dispute can escalate tension in the Caribbean 
ind intensify the arms race throughout the subregion. The Latin American 
public is seriously worried about Venezuela's purchase of the latest F-16 
fighter-bombers from the United States, which will give it a perceptible 
advantage over the air forces of neighboring countries. In 1981 Venezuela 
received the first of five missile-carrying frigates of the "Mariscal Sucre” 
design it had ordered from Italy. To date, these ships are unequalled in 


Latin America. 


The Colombian Government, which is also taking steps to build up its armed 
forces, must realize the risk of prolonging an unsettled dispute with its 
neighbor. In July 1981 Colombian President J. Turbay Ayala suggested to his 
Venezuelan colleague that a mutually acceptable solution to the problem be 


found. ©9 
Venezuela-Guyana 


The dispute between Venezuela and Guyana concerns a territory with a total 
area of around 160,000 square kilometers west of Essequibo River, constituting 
approximately five-eighths of Guyana's territory. A comparatively full expla- 
nation of the history of this dispute can be found in Soviet studies. We 
should recall that the territory of British Guiana (now Guyana) had increased 
from 52,000 square kilometers to 282,000 by the end of the 19th century as a 
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result of English expansion. In 1899 the World Court, convened at the 
request of the United States after this country became involved in the ter- 
ritorial dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana, ruled that 116,000 
square kilometers of the disputed territory (or almost all that England had 
demanded) be turned over to British Guiana, and 13,000 square kilometers to 


Venezuela. 


In the beginning of the 1950's, when large deposits of iron ore, bauxite, 
uranium, petroleum, manganese and other minerals were discovered in the 
former disputed territory, Venezuela demanded a review of the 1899 ruling. 


After the declaration of Guyanese independence on 26 May 1966, the territorial 
dispute with Venezuela became more acute and the frequency of border incidents 
increased. A joint commission was created in Geneva in 1966 to solve the 
problem. It termined its work on 17 February 1970 without making any final 
decision. For this reason, representatives of Great Britain, Guyana, 
Venezuela, Trinidad and Tobago signed a protocol in Port of Spain (Trinidad 
and Tobago) in June 1970 to guarantee the observance of the status quo for 

the next 12 years by the states concerned. 2 


The Port of Spain Protocol specified that the sides could renew the agreement 
for another 12 years. If either side should refuse to renew it, however, it 
would be replaced by the agreement concluded by Venezuela and Great Britain 
in Geneva in February 1966, in which the sides pledged to find a peaceful 
solution to the problem in accordance with Article 33 of the UN Charter. 


The views of leading Venezuelan political parties on the territorial dispute 
with Guyana were marked by the hope of gaining territorial concessions from 
Guyana with the aid of economic and political pressure. Venezuela took 
several steps in the OAS to keep the organization from accepting Guyana as 

a member. When Venezuelan President Carlos Andres Perez visited Georgetown 
in October 1978, Guyana was unable to convince him to sign the agreement on 
assistance and scientific and technical cooperation it wanted. 


Bilateral relations were not improved by Guyanese President F. Burnham's 
visit to Caracas in April 1981. During this visit, the office of the 
president of Venezuela published a document which implied that Venezuela 

had no intention of renewing the Port of Spain Protocol after its expiration 
date of 17 June 1982 (the Guyanese Government was officially informed of this 
in December 1981). The document censured Guyana for its "unilateral actions" 
in Essequibo, referring to Georgetown's plans for the economic development of 
this territory.23 According to reports in the press, Guyana hopes to turn 
this mineral-rich region into the center of the aluminum industry. It also 
plans the more extensive exploitation of uranium, petroleum and gold deposits. 
The first step in the development of Essequibo was supposed to be the con- 
struction of a large hydroelectric a station on Mazaruni River to supply 
the entire region with electricity. 4 


During F. Burnham's visit to Caracas, it became clear that Guyana had no 
intention of backing down. Venezuela then took a tougher line in relations 
with its neighbor. It refused to supply Guyana with oil, and on 18 June 1981 
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the Venezuelan Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent the IBRD a note demanding 
that Guyana not be given a loan for the construction of the GES. 


In April-May 1981 an intense anti-Guyanese campaign was launched by the 
Venezuelan mass media. On 12 April a group of Venezuelan youths, headed by 
Minister of Youth C. Brewer Carias, infiltrated the oo wer: region with the 
hope of establishing de facto sovereignty over the zone.+> Shots were fired 
on the Venezuelan-Guyanese border at the beginning of May 1981. The 
Venezuelan Ministry of National Defense announced that the “excursions” in 
Essequibo were not supported by the armed forces and were not in line with 
the policy of the nation's leadership. On the other hand, it was noted that 
the border with Guyana was under constant control by the army. 26 The 
Venezuelan Ministry of Foreign Affairs published a statement to reaffirm the 
country’s claims to part of Guyana and expressed the firm intention to settle 
the problem through negotiation.27 


In his public statements, Guyanese President F. Burnham said several times 
that Guyana would not make any territorial concessions. Defending the prin- 
ciple of the status quo, Guyana is relying on the 1899 ruling, and particularly 
on such factors as its long ownership of the Essequibo territory and the eco- 
nomic value of this territory to an underdeveloped country like Guyana. In 
his May Day speech in Georgetown in 1981, Burnham also declared that the popu- 
lation of Essequiho, constituting 30 percent of the population of Guyana, did 
not want a change of citizenship. In his speech at the fourth congress of 

the ruling People's National Congress party in August 1981, Burnham accused 
Venezuela of trying to destabilize the Guyanese economy, particularly by 
complicating conditions for Guyanese exports, refusing to deliver oil and 
creating obstacles to keep Guyana from acquiring loans from international 
banks. This last circumstance forced Guyana to cancel its plans to build a 


GES on Mazaruni River. 


The Venezuelan Christian Democratic government apparently plans to make the 
Essequibo question a cardinal policy issue and to use it in the election cam- 
paign which will coincide with the expiration date of the Port of Spain 
Protocol. Judging by numerous statements by the Venezuelan president, the 
struggle will be waged by diplomatic means and will be extremely peaceful in 
nature. It is probable, however, that Venezuela will be unable to acquire 
sufficient serious diplomatic support. Its neighbors--Brazil and Colombia-- 
have no interest in strengthening Venezuela at Guyana's expense. Furthermore, 
Colombia has its own unsettled dispute with Venezuela. The Republic of Cuba 
has consistently taken Guyana’s side. As for the island states of the 
Caribbean, Venezuela's expectation that they, as recipients of Venezuelan 
financial aid, will support it in its dispute with Guyana, has not been 
justified. In May 1981 the labor ministers of the Caribbean Community (CAC) 
expressed support for Guyana when they met in Antigua. The subsequent visit 
by Venezuelan OAS representative I. Cardozo to three Caribbean countries-- 
Dominica, Antigua and St. Vincent--did not produce any promising results for 
Venezuela. Venezuelan Foreign Minister J. Zambrano Velasco's visit to London 
in June 1981 was unsuccessful because the October conference of the heads of 
state and government of the Commonwealth countries, to which all of the CAC 
countries belong, had expressed support for Guyana in its dispute with 


Venezuela. 
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Venezuela can count only on the covert support of the United States, for which 
the exacerbation of the Venezuelan-Guyanese dispute is serving as an instru- 
ment of pressure on Guyana. Washington is also doing its best to exacerbate 
Guyana's economic difficulties. A special bulletin of the People's Progressive 
Party of Guyana, listing the reasons for U.S. “displeasure” with Guyana (its 
position on the Middle East problem, its friendly relations with Cuba and so 
forth), says that the United States is obviously supporting the more extrem- 
ist Venezuelan circles in the hope of forcing Guyana to take a position further 


to the right.28 


The Guyanese public is naturally alarmed by Venezuela's purchase of modern 
supersonic fighter planes from the United States and the reinforcement of the 
Venezuelan naval presence near Guyana's territorial waters. Another signif- 
icant factor was Venezuela's position at the 26th Session of the UN General 
Assembly, when it voted against a resolution on non-intervention and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other states. Reports of plans to 
increase the number of troops on the border with Guyana have been heard 
repeatedly from Caracas since the end of 1981. 


Opposition parties in Venezuela are expressing discontent with the increased 
friction in relations with Guyana. Democratic Action Secretary General 

J. Lusinchi advocated the peaceful settlement of the problem. Another polit- 
ical party in the country--the People's Electoral Movement--accused the 

Herrera government of blindly following in the wake of U.S. policy. Obviously, 
there are several factors in the Venezuelan-Guyanese dispute which are promot- 
ing or preventing the growth of the territorial problem into an armed 


conflict. 


The landing of Argentine troops on the Falkiand (Malvinas) Islands in April 
1982 evoked, on the one hand, an upsurge of nationalist feelings in 

Venezuela and, on the other, fear in Guyana that Caracas might take similar 
action in Essequibo. This fear became stronger after the Canadian Home Oil 
company, engaged in oil exploration in the Essequibo region, announced the 
discovery of high-quality petroleum there. The use of force by Venezuela, 
however, would unavoidably evoke a hostile reaction from Brazil, which is 
participating in several joint economic programs with Guyana and is interested 
in exploiting uranium deposits in Essequibo. The same kind of reaction could 
be expected from Colombia. It is possible that Great Britain could take 
Cuvana's side in view of the fact that Guyana is a member of the Commonwealth. 
Under these conditions, Venezuela would be unable to expect support from the 
United States, which has no wish to see another armed conflict on the conti- 
nent involving Great Britain and one or more Latin American countries. At a 
press conference in April 1982 the president of Venezuela declared that his 
country was not planning an invasion of Essequibo, but the conflict in the 
South Atlantic was giving it an ideal opportunity to exert stronger psycho- 
logical pressure on the Burnham government, which was experiencing economic 
difficulties.29 Political correspondents are not excluding the possibility 
that the question of unilateral actions with regard to the disputed territory 
will be debated by the Herrera government. 


In view of the present international situation, it is obvious that today's 
territorial disputes in Latin America are affecting more than bilateral 
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relations. As something that affects the interests of imperialist states, 
especially the United States and Great Britain, and the policy of multi- 
national corporations to one degree or another, and as something closely 
connected with the raw material and energy crises, each of these conflicts 
transcends the boundaries of purely regional problems. It is indicative that 
as international economic relations have grown more complicated and the inter- 
national contacts of countries in this region have expanded, they have been 
more likely to direct UN attention to some territorial disagreements, particu- 
larly those connected with the problem of eradicating colonialism. One of 
the main reasons is that the United States is striving to uphold the doctrine 
of “initial investigation" in the OAS as a means of controlling the inter- 
national relations cf countries in the Western Hemisphere. It was therefore 
no coincidence that Mexico, Peru, Panama and some other countries wanted 
Article 2 of the 1947 Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance to 
include the stipulation that the procedure by which disputes between Latin 
American states are examined in the OAS should not replace Articles 34-35 of 
the UN Charter, which authorize the Security Council to immediately investi- 
gate any dispute or situation that might lead to international friction. The 
UN rostrum has been of great help to the Latin American countries in reducing 
the possibility of covert intervention by Washington on the side of one par- 
ticipant in a territorial dispute. Besides this, the U.S. actions in support 
ot Great Britain in the Anglo-Argentine conflict in the South Atlantic, which 
went against the resolution of the 20th conference of OAS foreign ministers, 
actually split this organization and put the effectiveness of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance in question. 


The resolutions adopted several times in the United Nations with regard to 

the termination of the colonial status of Belize and the Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands were based on the provisions of the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, adopted in 1960 on the initia- 
tive of the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet stance on the settlement of territorial disputes is clear. "The 
process of untangling the knots of intergovernmental disagreements and solving 
unresolved problems must be accomplished at the negotiation table by peaceful 
means,"’ Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko stressed at the 3lst Session of 
the UN General Assembly. "The renunciation of the use of force must become 
an immutable law of international life. This demand is met by the proposal 
put forth from the rostrum of the 25th CPSU Congress--the proposal of a world 
treaty on non-aggression in international relations."29 In the Western 
Hemisphere, just as in other parts of the world, L. I. Brezhnev said, "the 
Soviet Union proceeds from its principled policy of eliminating existing 
seats of tension, preventing the birth of new ones, disallowing intervention 
in the internal affairs of states and peoples and settling disputes by peace- 


ful means, through negotiation. "31 


Of course, most cf the territorial disputes, such as the Colombian-Nicaraguan, 
Peruvian-Ecuadorean, Venezuelan-Guyanese and others, could be resolved on a 
bilateral basis in the presence of goodwill. 


Some unresolved territorial disputes in Latin America have recently become 
objects of attention in the nonaligned movement. The final declaration of the 
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sixth conference of heads of state and government of the nonaligned countries 
in Guyana in September 1979 expressed support for Bolivia in its desire for 
access to the sea and Argentina in its struggle for the return of the 
Falkland (Malvinas) Islands and appealed for the granting of independence to 
Belize with unconditional respect for its sovereignty and territorial 


integrity. 32 


In spite of all the difficulties involved in solving territorial disputes and 
their relationship to other problems in contemporary international relations, 
one thing is clear: Their settlement would contribute to the establishment of 
a stable system of intergovernmental relations, based on the principles of 
detente, equality, anticolonialism and mutual respect for the legal interests 
of various sides, and would eradicate the policy of hegemonism and aggression 
as a means of "settling" disputes. 
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BRAZILIAN WRITER BACKS ARGENTINE CLAIM TO FALKLANDS 


[Editorial Report] Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 8, August 1982 
publishes on pages 16-23 a 1100-word article entitled "Argentina's Sovereign 
Rights in the South Atlantic” bv Luis Rubio Chavarri y Alcala-Zamora, iden- 
tified as a jurist, writer and director of the Institute of Spanish Culture 
in Brazil. The article cites the historical priority of Spanish discovery 
of, and claims to, the Falkland Islands over those of Great Britain. It notes 
a number of Spanish place names in the islands, which appear even on British 
maps. The article rejects Britain's arguments in support of its claims. The 
Fnglish settlers have no right to determine the fate of the islands since 
their presence there, and the absence of Argentine settlers, is the result 
of acts of force by Britain and since the settlers are not “aboriginal” 
inhabitants: Argentiaa’s use of force in 1982 is justified by Britain's 


use of force ja 1833. 
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SALVADORAN CP CHIEF INTERVIEWED ON RESULTS OF MARCH ELECTIONS 


Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 9, Sep 82 (signed to press 6 Aug 82) 
pp 44-56 


(Interview with Schafik Jorge Handal, secretary general of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of El Salvador, by correspondent in Central America; 
date of interview not specified: "Political Struggle, ‘Elections’ and Military 


Actions in El Salvador"] 


[Text] Our correspondent interviewed Secretary General 
Schafik Jorge Handal of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of El Salvador in a Central American 
country. The text of the interview is printed below. 


Question: What do you think of the present situation in Central America? 


Answer: It is a well-known fact that the revolutionary process has acquired 
its greatest dimensions in precisely this part of the continent. Soon it will 
be the third anniversary of the Sandinist revolution in Nicaragua, whose people 
not only took over the government but are also transforming the country. This 
revolution is able to defend itself and we therefore believe that it will not 
be smashed. A broad-scale armed revolutionary movement has started in El 
Salvador; a revolutionary war is going on in Guatemala, which has come back to 
life after the decline of the partisan movement in the 1970's and is now devel- 
oping quite quickly. The situation in the rest of the subregion is also stir- 
ring. All of Central America, including traditionally bourgeois-—democratic 
Costa Rica, is experiencing the buildup of a revolutionary struggle, even though 
its scales vary from one country to another. 


The armed forces command was completely replaced in Honduras after the new 
present, Roberto Suazo Cordova, took office. To a considerable extent, the 
Reagan Administration has attained its goal here: The reorganization of the 
armed forces command led to the replacement of the patriotic officers who were 
resisting Washington's pressure to turn the Honduran army into an instrument of 
intervention, aggression and provocation against Nicaragua and El Salvador. 

As a result of these maneuvers, Washington has been successful in making 
Honduras a kind of bridgehead for the support of its counterrevolutionary line 


in Central America. 
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Nevertheless, the Honduran people and the country's democratic and revolutionary 
forces, now being subjected to increasingly severe repression (the forms of 
»loody reprisals that were characteristic of El Salvador in 1974-1975 are now 
‘ully characteristic of Honduras), are rising up, with a clear realization of 
their responsibility, for a struggle against their aggressive and merciless 


eneny. 
The purpose of the coup d'etat in Guatemala was to create the kind of condi- 
tions that would facilitate the acceptance of American military and political 
support by the regime. It is no secret that the U.S. Government refrained from 
offering military assistance to the totally discredited government of General 
Lucas Garcia, responsible for the annihilation of tens of thousands of 
Guatemalan patriots. When the revolutionary war began to break out in 
Cuatemala, however, imperialism had to aid and support the regime and engage 

in broader military intervention in this country's affairs. This is why the 
need arose to change the regime's facade. Elections were held in Guatemala, 
hut these did not produce the results needed by the United States. This made 

. military coup necessary. Although we cannot say that events transpired 
precisely according to the scenario composed in the United States, in essence 
this was a move which g; ve Washington a chance to continue the armed suppres- 
sion of people's war in Guatemala, and in a more open and more brazen manner. 
It is not surprising that this is happening today, now that the armed revolu- 
tionary movement in this country is developing successfully through the 
achievement of increasingly high levels of unity. Incidentally, the Guatemalan 


Labor Party has recently become more active in this struggle. 


A few words should also be said about Costa Rica, which also experienced a 
change of presidents recently. The country is in a state of severe socio- 
economic crisis. With Washington's help, Costa Rican reactionary forces are 
trying to accelerate the eradication of traditional bourgeois-—democratic 
institutions. The police force has grown extremely strong and part of the force 
is no longer controllable even by the executive authority; bloody terrorist and 
repressive actions are more frequent; torture is being used more widely. 

Costa Rica's revolutionary, progressive and democratic forces are now in 
serious danger. The signature of the Reagan Administration, which is leaving 
the bloody traces of counterrevolutionary terror everywhere, is therefore just 
as apparent in Costa Rica as in other states of Central America. Somoza's 
gangs, preparing to invade Nicaragua, are quite active here. 


The new administration here, however, has taken a positive stand on the present 
situation in Central America, particularly with regard to the Salvadoran 
question. It is in favor of seeking a political solution to our country's 
crisis. According to Costa Rican democratic circles, the cabinet formed 
recently by the new president appears promising and could take some construc- 


tive action. 


in the whole, therefore, the political scene is Central America is distinguished 
by the development of revolutionary, and not counterrevolutionary, tendencies. 
Counterrevolution is a reaction to people's war and will be unable, in the 

final analysis, to stop the march of history in our countries. After all, the 
foundation for the development of the revolutionary process here is, on the 














one hand, a severe economic crisis in which all of the solutions proposed by 
local capitalists and American imperialists are failing and, on the other, 

the growing awareness and militancy of the masses and the increased unity of 
lettist forces acting in ways which correspond more and more to the conditions 


of struggle in each country. 


Question: What do you think of the significance of the revolutionary struggle 
in El Salvador for the development of the democratic anti-imperialist movement 
in Central America? 


Answer: This matter has its regional and international aspects. It is clear 
that the armed revolutionary movement in El Salvador and the popular revolu- 
tionary wave have risen quite high. This fact alone underscores the signifi- 
cance of events in our country for all Central America. But there is also 
another side to these events, which could be described as a function per- 
formed by the Salvadoran revolutionary movement for all other states of the 
subregion. A revolutionary process is developing in Central America, and the 
Nicaraguan people's victorious revolution is in the vanguard. The Reagan 
Administration wants to halt this process and restore the conditions which 
existed during the era of absolute U.S. domination of the subregion. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult, however, to block the path of the revolution 
in Central America by starting with acts of overt aggression against 


Nicaragua. 


Given these circumstances, El Salvador is becoming the main target in the move 
to smash the Central American revolution. People in the United States 

believe that it would be easier to invade El Salvador and that the probability 
of a counterrevolutionary victory is greater in this country. Besides this, 
intervention could expand the conflict, escalate it and spread the war to the 
entire region, and this would make any subsequent direct intervention against 
Nicaragua and all of Central America appear justifiable to the American public 
and world public opinion. This is the view of Washington and Central American 
reaction. In this connection, the revolutionary movement in El Salvador has 
become the advance stronghold of resistance to imperialist aggression and a 
forepost of the revolutionary process. 


We Salvadoran revolutionaries, united in the Farabundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front (FMLN), are aware of the international significance and inter- 
national duty of our revolutionary movement. This is why we have resolved to 
redouble our preparedness to oppose imperialism everywhere, in all areas, 
anywhere we have to do this. Obviously, we do not want aggression. We are 
striving to avert it and we believe that we have achieved much. The United 
States is in a position of international isolation. The events on the 
Malvinas Islands exposed the anti-Latin-American essence of U.S. foreign 
policy and of the "Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance." This put 
the inter-American system as a whole in a state of crisis. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to put an end to this crisis. It will be extremely 
difficult for Washington to use the so-called "inter-American forces" to 
support its counterrevolutionary actions in El Salvador and other Central 
American countries in the near future. 
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his is why we are maintaining vigilance and are constantly seeking ways of 
preventing intervention. We feel a sense of international solidarity, partic- 


This is what we think of the significance of our struggle for Central America, 
and not only as an example, but also in the sense that each revolution and 
each revolutionary movement influences the development of revolutionary 


processes in this region. 


Question: What do you think of the 28 March elections and their results? 


Answer: The elections were a political event warranting the most serious 
analysis. It is obvious that the data on participation in these elections 
and on the number of voters were shamelessly juggled. Apparently, some 
voters came to the polling place under the threat of terror, and not only 
the now commonplace reprisals which have resulted in the appearance of 
beheaded and mutilated corpses on the streets of our cities, and especially 
in the capital, each day. Other methods of psychological pressure were 
employed during the campaign. For example, civil servants and some of the 
workers of private enterprises were informed a few days before the elections 
that the wages they were supposed to receive before election day would be 
withheld and would only be surrendered to the individual upon receipt of a 
ballot stub. This was not only a threat in the sense of possible financial 
loss--in our country, this could have been interpreted as a death threat. 


There is no doubt that there was also some voluntary participation in the 
elections. Most of these voters fall into three categories. The first group 
consists of parties on the extreme right, especially the Nationalist Republi- 
can Alliance (ARN)--a typically fascist organization both in the ideological 
and in the structural sense. It has its own armed formations and a definite 
social base, consisting of part of the bourgeoisie, especially the grand 
bourgeoisie, almost all of the latifundists and the social groups dependent 
on them. Besides this, it consists of the paramilitary formations united 

and organized under the command of Major Roberto d‘Aubuisson, who made a career 
for himself in the service of the regime's repressive system and who has been 
described even by the former U.S. ambassador as a “pathological killer." 


It was precisely the members of this group who stood in line before the poll- 
ing booths. hese alleged “civilians” who stood in an orderly line or made 
up the nucleus of the line were mainly members of d'Aubuisson's paramilitary 
gangs. They forced those who had been frightened and demoralized to stand 


with them. 


Members of the National Conciliation Party (PCN), which was the military 
dictatorship's main source of support for 18 years (1961-1979), also voted 
voluntarily. This party is an element of the organized right wing. Some of 
its members--although not many--even want to regain their lost pi ivileges. 


Almost all of the people who voted for the Christian Democratic Party (PDC) 
and the Democratic Action party (AD) believed that the elections would help 
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to stop the war. There was good reason for this belief because it was delib- 


S t is not surprising that the pages 


erateiy toste red by the UeD« Covernment. 
if the American press were then filled with statements by U.S. leaders which 


‘onnected the elections with peace talks. Behind this lay the intention to 
illeviate the pressure of the U.S. public's demands for a political solution 
to the conflict in El Salvador. Besides this, the U.S. administration hoped 
to give some Salvadorans, especially urbanites, who were already weary of war, 
an incentive to vote. These people are well awar« that the FMLN and the 
Revolutionary Democratic Front (FDR) have announced their willingness to start 


negotiating at any time. 


There was another group of people who cast their votes voluntarily--our com- 
rades from the underground urban resistance. They had to vote to keep their 
papers in order, complete with the notation “voted.” After all, patrols in 
San Salvador and other cities constantly conduct searches on the streets and 
in homes, and papers are the first thing they demand to see. Our comrades had 
to maintain their cover and this is obviously the only reason why they voted. 


*-»*te c 


Another fact is significant in this connection. More than half a million 
efugees are living outside El Salvador. According to international organi- 
rations, such as the Red Cross and others, they might even number 800,000. 


<4 


They would certainly have voted against the regime, but they could not vote! 


An analysis of the election results provides sufficient evidence that the 
‘ffticial figures, alleging that 1 million, 1.3 million or even 1.6 million 
»eople voted, are ridiculous. Even the Central Electoral Board announced just 
before the elections that only 800,000 ballots had been ordered from the 
printer. No one knows where the figure twice as high as this came from. 
Besides this, other indicators--for example, the amount of time spent by each 
citizen in the voting booth, the correlation between the government estimate 
of the number of voters and the number of polling places admitted by the 
government to be functioning in the country, etc.--can be used to calculate 
the average number of voters per polling place. These data testify that only 
around 400,000 people cast votes. This, however, is not a low figure--it 
represents 25 percent of the voters. It did much to change our ideas about 
the situation in the country because this percentage signified a definite 
political failure for us. This must be admitted in all seriousness. 


When the voting was over and the results were announced, they were even a 
surprise to Washington, which had planned on a different turn of events. 
People in Washington thought that the elections should result in the creation 
of a government in which the deciding role would be played by the PDC, pos- 
sibly in an alliance with the AD. But the more reactionary circles heading 
the ARN challenged even the U.S. Government. Reagan himself .dmitted that it 
would be extremely difficult for the United States to support a rightwing 
government in El Salvador. The American ambassador conferred openly several 
times with party leaders to convince them to accept the U.S. demands. This 
was followed by the formation of the so-called "national unity government,” 


with the PDC as one of its elements. 


The United States had to let the army back onto the political stage. But 
after all, one of the purposes of the elections was precisely to keep the 
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irmy trom taking a direct part in politics while strengthening its unity in 
mbat operations. Eventually, as a result of direct army pressure on the 
» A. Magana, a National Conciliation Party spokesman who tried to pass 
-lf off as an independent, was appointed president. The U.S. Government 
ac to resort to sweeping maneuvers in the army, with its various currents and 
‘roupings, to convince the army to take this stand. As a result, the position 
f the fascists in the army, headed by General Garcia, grew stronger. He was 
precisely the man who represented the main obstacle to the American attempts 
to give the Salvadoran regime an appealing image. Garcia was one of the men 
who zealously pursued the policy of genocide in its most reactionary, brutal 
ind criminal form. But now the Americans are almost announcing publicly that 
they are prepared to deal with him, despite the fact that Abdul Gutierrez was 
their protege. 


fherefore, on the political level, the ARN and PCN, which hold the majority 
in the new government, have grown stronger. Magana was considered as a pos- 
sible presidential candidate several times in the past and was a close adviser 
at least three presidents from the PCN: General Sanchez Hernandez, Colonel 
Arturo Molina and General Carlos Humberto Romero. Besides this, Magana is one 
the leaders of the well-known paramilitary terrorist organization ORDEN. 
The first vice president is Raul Molina, the secretary general of the PCN and 
ilso a member of the ORDEN leadership. Another vice president is an ARN 
spokesman. Finally, another vice president is from the PDC. 


fhe minister of the presidency--a kind of prime minister--is attorney Francisco 
‘ose Guerrero, who was minister of foreign affairs in the government of Genera! 


Sanchez Hernandez during the “soccer war" with Honduras. When he was chairman 
of the legislative assembly earlier, he was mixed up in some shady deals. 


In this way, the PCN has become the main force in the government and the ARN 
is playing the main role in the army. The ARN also has the strongest position 
in the constitutional assembly and some important cabinet posts. 


Question: What kind of representation does the PDC have in the new 
government? 


Answer: The ministers of foreign affairs, education, justice and labor are 
PDC spokesmen. They can play only a minimal role in the government. Obvi- 
ously, the election results were nothing like the ones anticipated by the U.S. 
sovernment, and for the PDC this is an extremely serious defeat. 


Question: What do the popular masses think of the election results and the 
activities of the new government? 


Answer: The people who voted with good intentions, believing that they were 
helping to end the war, now feel deeply offended, deceived and disillusioned. 
There has been a sharp change in their mood. The elections did not bring 
negotiations any closer because, as Magana said when he was sworn in, he would 
not consent to negotiations as, in his opinion, there was nothing to 
negotiate. 
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The popular masses realize that their votes had absolutely no effect on the 
appearance of the new government, which took final shape in the conference 
rooms of the American embassy with the participation of U.S. government spokes- 
men, such as General Vernon Walters. He was in El] Salvador for only 2 days, 
gathered together all of the leaders of the parties which had participated in 
the elections and, according to one witness, warned them that he had not come 
for the purpose of debate, but to help the political parties correct the 
situation quickly and, above all, to forma “national unity government." He 
told the party leaders they had 20 minutes to form a government. He then left 
the room and returned in 20 minutes. Of course, no decisions had been made 
when he returned. He then said: "Fine, if you cannot decide, the army will.” 
On the very next day, the armed forces held a conference attended by repre- 
sentatives of the political parties and a military delegation of 24 officers, 
including the commanders of the five infantry brigades making up the army's 
main force. Party leaders were told that the army would like to see Magana 

is the country's president. 


It is clear, therefore, that no elections were needed for the formation of a 
new government in El Salvador. This is why the people feel deceived. They 
are angry, they know that peace will not result from the elections and that 
the present rulers will continue to shed the blood of our people as long as 


they stay in power. 


Question: What position do the country's revolutionary forces occupy in this 


\ situation? 


Answer: We are fully in sympathy with the feelings of the Salvadoran common 

people and reaffirm our intention to seek a political solution to the national 
crisis. We also reaffirm our determination to continue fighting and our non- 
acceptance of the future the new government, carrying out Washington's wishes, 


is planning for our country. 


In February and March we launched a new campaign of combat operations which 
ended just a few days after the elections. During this campaign, opposing 
armed forces were dealt strong blows, as a result of which they suffered their 
heaviest losses since all of the fighting began, and we seized the larges* 
quantity of weapons since the beginning of the war. This is why the armed 
forces command, always so pretentious and boastful in the past, had only 
restrained comments to make this time. The commanders launched a sweeping 
propaganda campaign over the elections, but did not say a word about their 
military successes. If they had tried, they would have been opposed by the 
officers whose losses and failures had caused them to take an increasingly 
serious look at the war. Many soldiers, non-commissioned officers and even 
officers fell in battle. We destroyed tanks, armored cars and motor vehicles 
and even took artillery mounts. Aviation suffered serious losses--both in 


combat and directly on airfields. 


As a result, when General Garcia assessed the military situation 15 or 20 days 
after the elections, he said that the army would have to fight the FMLN for 

at least 5 years to win the war. But after all, until recently the army con- 
mand was speaking of a mopping-up operation which would take only 3 months and 
would put the government in control of everything. Morale in the army is 
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linked directly with the perceptible blows it incurred during the campaign 
which ended at the beginning of April. We are still striking the enemy on 
various fronts. 


The enemy offensive in Morazan was a failure, and a major one, particularly 
since this was the first time that part of the "Ramon Belloso” battalion, 
recently trained in the United States, took part in the fighting. Its sub- 
units were involved in the Morazan offensive along with subunits of the 
"Atlagatl" battalion, trained by "Green Berets," and the "Atonal"” battalion, 
also trained by Yankees. Part of the “Ramon Belloso” battalion was smashed 


by our brigades. 


it is significant that the training of soldiers from the "Atlagatl,” "Atonal” 
and "Ramon Belloso” battalions in the United States has given rise to acute 
contlicts within the Salvadoran armed forces. 


Question: Approximately how many soldiers were involved in this operation? 


Answer: More than 4,000 soldiers with artillery and air support and so forth. 
Atter suffering heavy personnel and materiel losses, they had to begin 
retreating on 2 May. New attempts were then made to attack our positions, 

but the advance army subunits preferred to retreat after their very first 


encounters with the partisans. 


The punitive expedition took revenge for this defeat against the civilian 
population of Usulutan Department, on the banks of the Lempa River. They 
bombed and devastated entire rural communities and then sent journalists there 
to photograph these ruins, cynically passing them off as destroyed partisan 


camps. 


All of this occurred when the Magana government was already in power and 
proves that it was created to continue the counterrevolutionary war. There- 
fore, the purpose of the new regime is to reinforce the dominant position of 
fascist elements. Whereas the military dictatorship previously showed signs 
of fascism, the situation now is one of institutionalized fascism with its 
own party. This is the new feature of the current situation. 


Question: What is the state of the economy under these conditions? 


Answer: According to the statistics (I will cite them from memory) of the 

UN Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), production declined recently 
in 50 branches of the Salvadoran economy. This was not simply a slower growth 
rate, but an obvious decline. The gross national product last year was 

38 percent below the 1978 figure. 


The economy is still functioning to some extent, however, because the southern 
part of the country, including the capital and some other important cities, 
and the western regions have not suffered directly from the military opera- 
Lions. Acts of sabotage do take place in the capital, but the reason is that 
the enemv's main strategic forces are concentrated there. Partisan activity 
in the western part of the country is not distinguished by intensity and does 
t extend to the entire territory, as it does in the eastern and central 


mot 
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regions. Besides this, the U.S. Government, as we know, is administering 
massive dollar injections to sustain economic activity. 


The critical state of the economy is the reason for the mass unemployment. 
Emigration, however, has alleviated the situation somewhat. I have already 
mentioned that there are many refugees--people who had to leave their own 
land--outside the country. Many people are going to the United States, 
Mexico and other countries in search of work. Even so, unemployment is too 
high within the country. 


Question: What about the FMLN armed forces and the revolutionary movement? 


Answer: Our movement has been developing and growing constantly during the 
course of the war. Furthermore, the partisan armed forces are not only 
growing in numbers but are also acquiring more experience. The best evidence 
of this is the fact that the junta's troops cannot destroy us despite their 
augmentation, American aid, technical equipment, higher-level military 
command and so forth. What is more, FMLN armed detachments often take the 
offensive against the army. 


It must be said, however, that F”.N political work in the capital and some 
other cities has lost some of ics intensity. This is partly due to the 
enemy's brutal repressive actions. There is still a need to find new forms 
of political struggle,meeting the requirements of the current situation. 

From the standpoint of the conditions and possibilities of this kind of work, 
we can now distinguish between three zones in the country. 


The first is the territory controlled by the FMLN. Here the mass movement is 
strong, the people take part in combat operations, more and more young people 
are joining partisan detachments and the population is helping to defend the 
controlled territory. If it had not been for this active support, the FMLN 
would have been destroyed. Imagine what the situation must be like in a tiny 
country with a territory of 21,000 square kilometers and a war of these 
dimensions. How could we survive without the support of the masses? This 


would be simply impossible. 


The second zone could be called intermediate. It is here that battles are 
being fought. The power of the enemy is not absolute here, but we also do not 
have enough control (I am not referring to completely liberated zones. There 
are none of these and there cannot be any until we have liberated the entire 
country). We have support bases with food supplies and so forth in this zone. 
Enemy attacks in these regions are usually unexpected and massive. Therefore, 
this is a sphere of contention by the two sides. 


Finally, there is the third zone, where the junta is dominant. It takes in 
the capital, some other cities and part of the western region. The situation 


here is controlled by the enemy. 


Of course, our possibilities for political struggle differ in each zone. They 
are most limited in the capital, which is like a showcase for the rest of the 
world. Several hundred foreign journalists can always be found in San Salvador 
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and they are the ones who suggest that the FMLN’s mass political struggle is 
declining. This is due not only to bloody acts of repression, but also to the 
insufficient development of new forms of political struggle, which would 
either intensify the struggie or sustain it at its present level. We are 
seexing new solutions and we think we will find then. 


Among other matters of concern to the FMLN, the problem of unity is extremely 
important. As you know, the FMLN consists of five parties, each of which has 
its own armed organization. Our front is the result of prolonged efforts to 
unite revolutionary forces. It now includes all of the country’s revolution- 
ary organizations without exception. This is an important achievement. If we 
take Nicaragua as an example, the situation was slightly different there. 
There was one organization--the Sandinist National Liberation Front--which 
broke up into three currents at one time and then was reunified. 


Our situation is different: The parties making up the FMLN have different 
structures and political characteristics and their own armed forces. It was 
much more difficult to unite them, but we were able to do this. It was not 
easy to coordinate the political struggle either, but we were able to do this. 
It was even more difficult to coordinate diplomatic struggle, but democratic 
forces did this as well. All of the leading progressive organizations in our 
country joined the revolutionary democratic front. What is more. another tas 
of major importance was performed--the coordination of the combat operations 
of five armies. We can speak of these achievements with pride. 


Those who try to present the matter differently, emphasizing our disagreements, 
are not describing our actual status and our developmental tendencies accu- 
rately. Since the FMLN consists of five parties, five points of view natu- 
rally coexist within it. Nevertheless, the disagreements have constantly 

grown less intense and all of the organizations are achieving a higher level 

of maturity. We have grown increasingly convinced that coordinated and united 
action is the most important contributing factor, the decisive element of 
future successes in the reinforcement of FMLN positions. 


Question: What is the value of the fighting experience of the Salvadoran 
revolutionaries? 


Answer: The experience of revolutionary struggle in El Salvador proves that 
all methods of struggle must be combined: legai and illegal, armed and peace- 
ful. Our experience also presupposes the presence of two sides: positive and 
negative. When we were able to combine all forms of struggle, the revolution- 
ary process developed successfully in all areas. As soon as some of these 
methods were used less--what I was just referring to in reference to the 
political struggle in the cities, especially in San Salvador--difficulties 


arose immediately. 


People's revolutionary war should not consist only of military actions. They 
are naturally the main element, or the war would not be a war. But struggle 
iwainst reactionary forces also takes place in politics and in the diplomatic 
sphere. Here various forms of struggle are combined and it is extremely 
important to combine them correctiy. 











The unity of revolutionary forces, however, is the principal condition and 
guarantee of successful actions against a common enemy. The tact that we 
been able to achieve this unity in spite of tremendous difficulties in the 
Salvadoran peoples struggle and in spite of the strength of the enemy oppos- 
ing us, makes us confident that the revolution in El Salvador will be victor- 


ious. This victory will be a great contribution to the revolutionary cause in 


Central America and the Latin American revolutionary cause. 


nave 


we are striving to analyze our own revolutionary experience not to teach others, 
but to gain a better understanding of the strong and weak points of our 
struggle. As Lenin stressed repeatedly, there can be no revolutionary move- 
ment without revolutionary theory. At the same time, revolutionary practice 

is the source of theory and simultaneously tests its accuracy. When history 
puts entire peoples and entire regions in motion, much that seemed indisput- 
ible in the past is questioned, and much that was believed vesterday is 

refuted by today’s realities. This is quite natural. 


we are also striving to analyze our experience to share its successes with 
revolutionary movements in other countries and warn them against the problems 
we encountered. There are people in Latin America who need to know this and 
who can benefit from a theory based on this historic experience. We believe 
that an important period has begun in our region, distinguished by an approach 


to revolution in Latin America based on effective and scientifically valid 


political theories. 


Your LATINSKAYA AMERIKA journal has always been on our side in this. We value 


its contribution to the analysis of our struggle and sincerely thank you once 


igain. 


According to recent reports, FMLN subunits attacked govern- 
ment troops 160 times in the first half of 1982, resulting 
in the loss of around 2,000 soldiers and officers. The 
FMLN detachments seized 449 weapons of various types, 
including mortars, grenade throwers and large-caliber 
machine guns. They conducted 460 operations to blow up 
bridges, power lines and so forth. 


In an attempt to reverse the course of events, the United 
States and local reactionary forces resorted to a dangerous 
venture: In July 1982 several thousand Honduran soldiers 
invaded Salvadoran territory in the region of Morazan 
Department, where FMLN detachments are fighting. This was 
another step in the escalation of counterrevolution in 
Central America, which could have a serious effect on the 
cause of peace and social progress in this region.--taken 


from a press release. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", “Latinskaya Amerika", 1982 


CSO: 1807/34 
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GUATEMALAN REBEL SPOKESMEN INTERVIEWED ON POLITICAL SITUATION 


Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 9, Sep 82 (signed to press 6 Aug 82) 
pp 57-61 


[Report by Andrea Ramirez and Rosa Arenas, representatives of Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Union: "Guatemala: A Relative Balance of Forces"] 


[Text] Andrea Ramirez and Rosa Arenas, representing the 
Guatemalan National Revolutionary Union, were invited by 
the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace to visit 
our country. We direct our readers’ attention to the 
following abridgment of a conversation with them in our 
editorial offices. 


The purpose of our trip is to inform the world public of the situation in 
Guatemala and the activities of the Guatemalan National Revolutionary Union 
(URNG), which was formed by tne Guerrilla Army of the Poor (EGP), the Rebel 
Armed Forces (FAR), the Armed Popular Organization (ORPA) and the leadership 
of the Guatemalan Labor Party (PGT). As you know, particularly from talks 
with our comrades,* these organizations decided in 1981 to unite all partisan 
groups. They accomplished this the same year. The drafting of a joint polit- 
ical program in January 1982 was an important event in the unification 


process. 


The history of the armed struggle in Guatemala, which has been going on for 
the last 20 years, can be divided into two stages: the 1960's, when the 
revolutionary movement failed, and the stage which began in 1972. It is true 
that our revolutionary organizations fought in different regions in the 

1970's without coordinating their actions. Nevertheless, when the unification 
process began, the partisan movement took in most of Guatemala, and this was 
one of the main reasons for the rapid unification of revolutionary forces. 


In recent years we have had to fight not only against the regime, but also 
against its supporters--primarily the United States but also ruling circles 

in Israel, Chile, Argentina, Taiwan and South Africa. In spite of the assist- 
ance these states gave the Guatemalan Government, it has been unable to stop 
the development of the revolutionary struggle in the country. In fact, its 
escalation has strengthened the partisan movement, and this, in turn, has 
contributed much to the state of crisis within the dominant classes. 


——— —-. 


* See LATINSKAYA AMERIKA, '282, No 5, pp 23-32 (editor's note). 
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tf course, the reasons for the crisis do not consist only in the growing 
revolutionary movement in our country--it is also the result of the growth 
f the revolutionary struggle in all of Central America. For example, capi- 


»-* 


talists began to leave Guatemala after the victory of the revolution in 
Nicaragua. More capital left the country when the revolutionary struggle in 
El Salvador began to grow. A total of 500 million dollars has been trans- 
ferred to foreign banks in the last 2 years (the entire national budget is 

1.4 billion dollars), and this has hurt the economy greatly. Another sign of 
the crisis is the reduction of currency reserves. Today these reserves could 
y pay for imports for the next 10-15 days, while 3 months is the acceptable 
figure for international credit organizations. For this reason, the inter- 
national credit needed by Guatemala can only be regarded as political. The 
State of the economy is therefore already being affected greatly by the view 


of Guatemala as an insolvent state. 


Other signs of economic crisis include, for example, the disintegration of the 
Central American Common Market (CACM), which was also a result of the situa- 
tion in the subregion. In particular, serious difficulties are being experi- 
enced by the Costa Rican economy, and this reduces the possibility of invest- 
ments by its bourgeoisie in the development of Guatemalan enterprises. 

Exports to El Salvador have been made virtually impossible by the domestic 
political situation in that country. Honduras has never been an important 
sales market for Guatemalan industry. Only Nicaragua is importing around 

30 percent of the goods exported by our country. It is also significant that 
subsidiaries of 78 multinational corporations are operating in various 
branches of the Guatemalan economy, and not only in industry. This means 

that the collapse of the CACM has affected the interests of all industrialists. 


including foreigners. 


Besides this, the income from the tourist industry, which was once one of the 
main sources of foreign currency, has recently decreased sharply. On the 
other hand, military spending has increased considerably because the govern- 
ment is financing more and more antipartisan operations. 


Another external factor exacerbating the crisis is the falling price of coffee 
in the world market. 


The political crisis of the ruling classes was particularly apparent during 
the last elections. You had a chance to observe this tragicomic farce. The 
goals pursued in Guatemala by the Reagan Administration cannot be disregarded. 
It was trying to pressure the ruling elite in order to redecorate the regime's 
facade by electing a candidate who could lend an air of respectability to a 
government which commits genocide against its own people and has completely 
discredited itself in the international arena. 


In spite of all this, ruling classes stood firm and would not make any con- 
cessions. The reason for this is the extremely reactionary policy and ideol- 
ogy of the Guatemalan authorities and their reluctance to change their 
economic policy even at the suggestion of the Reagan Administration. They 
nominated General Anibal Guevara, former defense minister and head of the 


police force. 











Representatives of the “Cuatripartita™” bloc were saying even b 
aign began that the authorities would not be able to hol 

69 percent ef the country’s territory, where 71 percent o 

lives, because a revolutionary partisan struggle is being fought th 

turned out to be true. Furthermore, we feel that the election results sur 
issed even our expectations. Much of the population in these regions did not 

vote Oniy those who had to vote, whose participation could be monitored-- 
nainly civil servants--came to the polling booths. It is true that we were 
imable to boycott the elections in the country's east, where our position is 

> strong. Even there, however, part of the population sympathizes with 


, 


the revolution and has joined the struggle. 


uur organizations were not trying to stop the elections because we were stil 
incapable of doing this, but we did propose to boycott them and keep the regime 
trom utilizing its customary means of pressuring the public, such as the brib- 
ing of voters or their transport to polling places in military or government 
vehicles. This is why we blocked the roads and bridges wiierever we could to 


. 


ie up traffic. Besides this, we conducted active political propaganda within 
public organizations to popularize the main points of the program for a revo- 
lutionary, patriotic, popular and democratic government, and not within the 
ontext of an election campaign but as a political alternative mode of develop- 
ent, as a final goal. In addition, as we have already said, we asked the 


masses not to vote. The results of the 7 March elections proved that we were 
able to achieve our goals. 


The crisis of the ruling classes is apparent in the military sphere as well 
as economics and politics. The Cuatemalan regime has a strong enough army, 
equipped with modern weapons and trained for antipartisan struggle. It has 
qualified military advisers from the countries assisting the regime and 
specialists in counterinsurgency operations in urban and rural areas. [The 
army is being augmented primarily through compulsory mobilization, and most 
of the draftees are Indians. Most of the military units in the west are com- 
posed of inhabitants of eastern regions, and vice versa. 


mly special units, the kaibiles, stayed loyal to the regime to the end, 
because they have undergone particularly intensive psychological and ideologi- 
al training. The term "“kaibiles" is taken from the name of one of the charac- 
ters in a holy book of the Quiche tribe of Maya Indians, the "Popol Vuh." In 
the Quiche language, "“Kaibi Balam" means "Night Jaguar." All special army 
subunits in Guatemala (just as in other Central American countries) are given 
Indian names to make it easier for soldiers to remember them. The toughest 
soldiers from regular army subunits are selected to serve in these units. 
During talks with the kaibiles, they were asked whether they would be able to 
arrest or kill their parents or brothers. They answered in the affirmative, 
ipulating only that their relatives would have to act improperly or shame- 
fully before they could do this. And it is true that the kaibiles act unhesi- 
itingly They have fully proved their loyalty to the regime with the brutal- 
tv of their punitive operations in various parts of the country. 
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lar struggle grew, however, antizgovernment feelings became stronger 
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mn the armed forces. The population is avoiding conscription, and this makes 


increase the size of the army. Our organizations have aiso 
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cone much to reduce its combat capabilities. Our r2presentatives often risk 
their own lives asking the Indians not to go into military service and explain- 
ing to them that the army is fighting against the people, including them. We 


c 
have also issued these appeals to officers and soldiers who have not stained 
themselves with blood by taking part in repressive actions. 


Therefore, the dominant classes cannot halt the growth of the revolutionary 
struggle even with the help of the army. We have every reason to say that the 
regime is suffering a military crisis. 


Another important factor contributing to the development of the pa 
f Indian peasants in the struggle. J 
r 


. 


movement is the involvement o 
h evoiutionary struggle did not have the same 


igO their participation in the 
dimensions as it does today. Whereas the peasants who were driven off the 
land previously demanded only the return of these territories, Indian peasants 
nave recently begun to protest discrimination as well and object to their 
interior sociopolitical status. This is precisely why our military-political 
*\rganizations are now being joined by members of the main Indian ethnic 
groups--the Quiche, Kelchi, Cakchiquel, Mam and others. Indian demonstrations 
ire no longer spontaneous. They are part of the organized popular struggle. 
And after all, the objective of uniting all partisan forces for joint combat 


La 
. 


»perations was set only last year. 

The growing revolutionary struggle gives us reason to say that military- 
political organizations had achieved their goals of expanding the scales of 
partisan activity and including the broad masses in the movement by 1981. 
4s a result of all this, we have now achieved a relative balance of forces. 


The important considerations here are not only the territorial scales of our 
actions and the broad participation of the people in these actions, but also 
the level of struggle, the strategic objectives for which we are fighting and 
the facilities located in combat regions. All of this suggests that we can 


consider taking over the country. 


Under these conditions, military-political organizations hope to form a broad 
national-patriotic front, uniting all patriotic, democratic and popular forces. 
This is still only a plan, but we hope to act on it soon. Some important 
steps have already been taken in this direction. A Guatemalan Committee for 
itatives of various sociopolitical forces. They include such prominent 
gures as Luis Cardoza y Aragon, Guillermo Toriello Garrido, Manuel Galich 
ind others. The leaders of two social-democratic parties are also taking part 
in the committee's work, and it is probable that this is the first time they 
have stopped fighting with one another and have sat at the same table. The 
members of the committee include leaders of the trade-union, workers, Indian 
ind Christian movements, journalists and famous writers. 


are fighting to extend the revolutionary struggle to the entire nation, we 
e exposing the repressive policy of the ruling regime and the reactionary 
plans of American imperialism and we are striving to intensify the polariza- 
tion of forces, but the main purpose of our work is to create a political 
patriotic front to serve as the basis of a working class alliance with the 
peasantry. All of those who support our movement--the intelligentsia, the 
middle strata and students--will rally round it. 


Ac 


_ 
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BOOK ON ARMS RACE IN LATIN AMERICA REVIEWED 


Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 9, Sep 82 (signed to press 6 Aug 82) 
pp 134-136 


(Review by A. Yu. Teslenko of book "Latinskaya Amerika: Problemy vooruzheniy 
i razoruzheniya" [Latin America: Arms and Disarmament], Moscow, Nauka, 1982, 


136 pages] 


[Text] This new book, which has been vublished under the auspices of the 
Peace and Disarmament Scientific Research Council (Academician N. N. 
Inozemtsev, chairman) and compiled with the aid of the Soviet Peace Fund, is 
the first publication in Soviet scientific literature, and the only one as 
yet, about the latest tendencies in the U.S.-inspired arms race in Latin 
America and the struggle to stop it and to prevent the spread of nuclear arms 


in the region. 


As Professor V. V. Vol'skiy, doctor of economic sciences, correctly notes in 
the introduction, “the arms race is having an increasing effect on the economy 
ind policy of many Latin American states and on their position in the world 
arena, especially in the United Nations, and is creating new and difficult 
problems for progressive democratic forces in these countries” (p 8). 


The book being reviewed is relatively short, but it is exceptionally informa- 
tive and meaningful and is distinguished by a new approach to the explanation 
of the Latin American countries’ position on the arms race and disarmament and 
on the most urgent problems of war and peace. One of the book's chief merits 
is a thorough analysis of the differing views of Latin American states on 
aspects of disarmament, stemming from differences in the nature of their polit- 
ical regimes, the levels of their economic development and the degrees of 


their dependence on the United States. 


The peculiarities of the process by which the military potential of the Latin 
American countiies was created and developed are analyzed in the first chap- 
ter, “Arms and Politics" (P. P. Yakovlev, author). The author concentrates 

on the distinctive features of the arms race in the countries of this region 
and the establishment of a military industry in some of them (especially 
Brazil and Argentina). He quite justifiably draws a direct connection between 
the arms race in Latin America and such negative socioeconomic phenomena as 
the militarization of public life, the limitation of democratic freedoms and 
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the intensification of repressive actions against the working class and all 
progressive torces. The author concludes that the intensification of the 
itarization process in the Latin American countries is not an isolated 
vent in the states of this region, but is closely related to the general 
‘risis of capitalism on the global scale and the crisis of the model of 
dependent capitalist development in the Latin American countries (p 24). He 
cites numerous new facts about military spending in the Latin American coun- 
tries, the volume of their arms purchases abroad and the production of mi 
tary equipment in these countries. His assessment of the military potential 

. the two leading countries of the region (Brazil and Argentina) is intri 
ing, as is the information about the growing exports of various types of 
weapons from these countries. The prob ems of the expanding U.S. military 
presence in Latin America are discussed in detail. 


faking extensive use of Latin American communist party documents, the author 
cogently demonstrates that the working class, supported by all progressive 
and peaceful forces, is in the vanguard of the struggle of the people of this 
region against the arms race. 


v 


The main technical and economic problems facing the Latin American countries 
in the area of nuclear power engineering are analyzed in the second chapter, 
"Latin America and the Problem of Nuclear Non-Proliferation"” (0. A. Zhirnov 


and P. P. Yakovlev, authors). The authors describe the extremely diversified 


. 
. 
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and contradictory political scene resulting from the use of nuclear power in 
Latin America. The authors express important ideas about the different, still 
far from obvious economic and political consequences of the development of 
nuclear power engineering and nuclear research in Latin America. They give 
the reader a chance to acquire a precise and specific understanding of all the 
difficult problems connected with the history of this issue and also discuss 
the bilateral and multilateral contacts of countries in this region: their 
cooperation in the peaceful use of atomic energy with the IAEA, with each 


other and with the developed capitalist countries. 


The third and final chapter, “Latin American Diplomacy in the United Nations 
ind the Problems of Disarmament” (V. V. Gorokhov and P. P. Yakovlev, authors), 
contains a thorough analysis of the activities of Latin American diplomacy in 
the United Nations with regard to arms race limitation and disarmament. This 
aspect of the foreign policy activity of states in the region, which largely 
determines their place in world politics, has been given relatively little 
attention by Soviet experts on Latin American affairs. 


The authors trace the evolution of the position of Latin American diplomacy in 

the United Nations on disarmament issues, carefully pointing out the crucial 

aspects of this activity and focusing attention on the diverging anc contra- 

dictory approaches of Latin American countries to various problems and concepts 
_ 


iisarmament. 


Although the work is a success in general, we have some grounds for criticism. 
This is made all the more necessary by the fact that not all of its chapters 
and sections are of equal value from the standpoint of generalizations and 
conclusions. In particular, more attention could have been paid in the first 
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f the main factors stimulating the arms race in Latin America. For exampie, 
they have disregarded the important issue of the struggle for political and 
economic hegemony in South America between Brazil and Argentina, 
fhich became particularly intense after World War II. We object to the state- 
ment that several Latin American countries began to purchase wea ‘ 

yuntries other than the United States after the government of Peru acquired 
“Mirage” planes in France in 1967 (p 11). We must say that an importan 


>, xc 


nha 


in this process was plaved by the comprehensive plan drawn up a 
the 1960's by the government of Argentina, envisaging large purchases of 

tary equipment in Western Europe. We also feel that the capabilities of Soviet 
diplomacy in cooperation with the Latin American countries with regard to 
fundamental problems of disarmament could have been discussed more specific- 
illy in the third chapter. Finally, the new trends in U.S. military policy 


(under the Reagan Administration) in Latin America are not discussed enough in 


P 
7 
‘ 


the work. The book is not devoid of minor distortions of the facts and iso- 
lated repetitions. Sometimes the material is presented in too much detail. 
Nevertheless, all of the specific comments do not lower the high rating we have 


i 
given this publication, which is satisfying the growing interest of Soviet and 
foreign readers in one of the major issues of the present day. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka”, "“Latinskaya Amerika", 1982 
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‘EW SITUATION’ IN LATIN AMERICA FOLLOWING FALKLANDS CRISIS 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 1l, Nov 82 pp 5-23 


[Article by V.N. Lunin, "The Crisis in the South Atlantic and its Consequences" | 


Text) Recent and most recent times in Latin America have been marked by a 
number of events which have become most important landmarks in the struggle 
of the peoples of the continent for independence. Iwo April 1982 was, to 
judge by everything, such a landmark. 


fhe nature and development of the conflict in the South Atlantic prompted the 
peoples and governments of the region to express in this form or the other 
their attitude toward Argentina's demands for the restoration of its national 
sovereignty over the Falkland (Malvinas) and South Sandwich islands and South 
Georgia and toward the colonial adventure of Britain, which was supported by 
the Reagan administration. Undoubtedly, the motives of the political, economic 
and other assistance to Argentina on the part of the governments of different 
states of the continent were not identical. In some they are determined by the 
consistent anti-imperialist nature of their foreign policy, which is aimed at 
defending the principles of sovereignty and doing away with the vestiges of 
colonialism. In others they were caused by the singularities of the internal 
political situatior and an endeavor to raise the prestige of the ruling circles 
within the country. Yet others saw in the Anglo-Argentine conflict a chance to 
“slam the door" in the face of Washington, stimulating the weakened relations 
with their regional neighbors. In a number of countries the support given 
Argentina was explained by a combination of various motives. 


Whatever the case, the imperialist action of Britain, supported by the United 
States, led to the paradox of the uniform reaction of such polar forces as the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front in El Salvador and the El Salvador 
junta itself and the governments of Nicaragua and Uruguay, Grenada and Haiti 
and Cuba and Guatemala. This fact confirms that, despite even the fundamental 
differences in the social and economic reality in different countries, a 
certain common basis for effective joint action may and does exist in the region. 
In this specific instance even avowedly pro-imperialist forces were forced to 
adopt a position of political independence and consolidation of national 
sovereignty and liquidation of the vestiges of colonialism and a rebuff to 
diktat in international relations. These urgent demands have matured to the 


extent that in a situation of acute crisis even the conservative circles 


cannot go against them. They are forced to take account of their profound pop- 


ularity among the people. 
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In the course of the events in the South Atlantic a number of Latin American 
yuntries also put torward interesting initiatives aimed at the achievement of 
the organizational political rapprochement of the states of the region. As 
prominent political tigures of the continent believe, they need to be imple- 
mented in practice and enshrined institutionally. Otherwise the hopes of the 
imperialist and colonialist circles, who claim that the flash of solidarity is 
merely a manifestation of the higher than usual emotional assertiveness typical 
2t Latin Americans and that a calm will follow the storm, will triumph. There 
is a topical ring in this connection to the words of the ideologist of the 
“second liberation” of Latin America and prophet of the Cuban 
“The trees must stand in line and bar the path to the 
giant in the /-league boots! The time of trials, the time of marching in single 
rmation has come. We must go forward with closed ranks, monolithically, like 


a 
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the silver in the Andes!"* 


lenoring the internal problems of the developing countries and endeavoring to 

ompress into simplistic outlines the complex questions of relations between 
the developing and developed capitalist states, in the first days of the Anglo- 
Argentine conflict Washington (and, naturally, London also) attempted on this 
occasion also to portray the problem as ... the result of East-West confronta- 
tion. But these demagogic attempts failed, however. Reality itself, the Latin 
American press observed, showed that the problem of the Malvinas has become a 
mirror of the deep-lying conflicts in, rather, the “North-South dialogue" 
framework. "Our conflict in the Malvinas," the Argentine newspaper CLARIN 
wrote, “is the result not of East-West confrontation but of the hostility of 
the rich North (the reference is to the developed capitalist countries--V.L.) 
toward the underdeveloped South. This conflict has become part of the struggle 
of all who support a fairer international economic order and oppose the ves- 


tiges of colonialism."** 


fhe position adopted in the course of the crisis not only by Britain and the 
nited States but other leading capitalist countries also enabled many Latin 
American states to really evaluate the true goals of the West's policy in 
respect of the developing countries. The Anglo-Argentine conflict was a 
permanent “lesson” for the continent whose consequences will be reflected in 
the international activity of the Latin American republics at least in the \ 


immediate and medium-term future. 


at the same time in the concrete content of the conflict the restoration 
‘§ Britain's colonial status on the Falkland Islands (Malvinas) has not solved 
Argentina has not withdrawn, as it has never withdrawn in 


concerning sovereignty over its territories in 
* the Argentine 


the problem itself. 
the past, the main question: 
the South Atlantic. "A complete cessation of military operations,’ 
Government note to the United Nations following the British occupation of the 
archipelago observed, “will be achieved only when the United Kingdom lifts the 
| and air blockade and economic sanctions and when it withdraws its 


naval 


cupying military units from the islands and recalls the special naval forces 


OVW 





* Jose Marti, "Selections," Moscow, 1978, p 272. 
** Quoted from MUNDO OBRERO, Madrid, No 179, 1982, p 7. 
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and nuclear submarines in the waters of the region. Only negotiations within 
the UN framework can lead to a final settlement of the conflict, removing the 
situation of illegal colonial domination, which is maintained by force and 
which in itself represents a constant threat to peace."* 


[he Argentine Angle 


Primarily and most directly the events in the South Atlantic have been reflected 
in Argentina. The motives of Leopoldo Galtieri's military government when it 
resolved on 2 April 1982 to restore national sovereignty over the Falkland 
(Maivinas) and South Sandwich islands and South Georgia, having carried out an 
operation for their occupation by the Argentine armed forces, were, as is known, 
by no means straightforward. Of determining significance for the military were 
considerations of an internal nature, particularly an endeavor to find a way 

out of the political deadlock and the exacerbated crisis of the Chicago School 
economic model which had been implemented in practice since 1976 and which had 
brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy. But, irrespective of the con- 
crete motivating causes, the operation to do away with the colonial status of 
the islands in the South Atlantic objectively became, as the Argentine commu- 
nists observed, an act of anti-imperialism.** 


To all appearances, the Argentine military did not expect that the Reagan 
administration would support Britain so openly during the conflict--the hope 
was for Washington's neutral position, at least. In a reply at the end of May 
1982 to Reagan in connection with his congratulations on Argentina's national 
day L. Galtieri noted particularly that the people and government of the 
republic “have been shocked by the entirely unexpected position of the United 
States, which has taken the side of Great Britain in its conflict with 


Argentina, "*** 


fhe Argentine Government's response to the actions of the White House, which 

in addition to support for Britain had also on 30 April imposed sanctions on 
Argentina, was essential adjustments to the country’s foreign policy. Argentina 
ceased to be the United States" “ideal ally" in Latin America, as Washington 

had categorized the Galtieri government prior to 2 April. Argentine military 
specialists were withdrawn from El Salvador, as were Buenos Aires’ representa- 
tives from the Inter-American Defense Council. It is no secret that certain 
Argentine officers also demanded more decisive measures--as far as the breaking 
off of diplomatic and other relations with Washington. 


Simultaneously Argentina took a number of steps to strengthen diverse coopera- 
tion with many Latin American states which had actively supported it in the 
conflict with Britain and emphatically condemned the leading capitalist powers’ 
sanctions in respect of Buenos Aires. Amadeo Frugoli, minister of defense in 
the Galtieri government, observed that in the course of the conflict there had 
been a "new discovery of Latin America which is forcing a reassessment in the 





. GRANMA, Havana, 19 June 1982. 
kk See PROBLEMY MIRA I SOTSIALIZMA No 7, 1982, p 55. 
kkk GRANMA 27 May 1982. 
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sphere of international relations"; and prompting a study of the “possibilities 

ol torming a Lati America which wi erve a in i tru- 

ment of defense.”* At the end of May Argentina notified the Andean Pact 
yuntries that, lowering customs duty 20 percent, it would facilitate access 

to the country's domestic market of all commodities from Latin American states 

and requested via the ALADI that similar measures be adopted in respect of its 

exports. 


The extension of relations with Cuba, which not only as a Latin American state 
it also as a leader of the nonaligned movement gave Buenos Aires decisive 
support, came to have appreciable significance in Argentina's foreign policy 
in the course of the development of the conflict with Britain. This led to a 
stimulation of Argentina's activity in the nonaligned movement. As in the past, 
but particularly emphatically after 2 April, the movement itself again joined 
with Argentina's demands for an end to the colonial status of the Falkland 
[Islands (Malvinas). During a visit to Havana at the head of an Argentine 
delegation Nicanor Costa Mendez, minister of foreign affairs in the Galtieri 
jovernment, expressed at a meeting of the nonaligned movement's Coordinating 
Bureau at the start of June 1982 profound gratitude for this organization's 
assistance and solidarity and for the “fraternal friendship of the Cuban 
people and government" with respect to Argentina, which is struggling for a 
return of the Malvinas.** During his visit to Havana N. Costa Mendez and 
Cuban Foreign Minister Isidoro Malmierca signed a document on resumption of 


the agreement on cooperation between the two states. 


Thus an appreciable reorientation was discerned in Argentina's foreign policy 
at the time of the Galtieri government even. Priority came to be given to 
relations within a Latin American community framework and also to relations 
with other developing countries, in other words, relations along "South-South" 
lines. Basilio Lami Dozo, commander of the Argentine Air Force, emphasized 
that henceforward for the republic the center of attraction for its foreign 
policy was in Latin America. *** 


The British forces’ capture of the Falkland Islands (Malvinas) has led to the 
country's further shift toward positive changes not only in foreign policy but 
also in the domestic political situation. It is a question of an increased 
trend toward the country's democratization, authorization of the activity of 
parties and public organizations and a return to civil forms of government. 

As tar as the Malvinas problem is concerned, the broadest circles of Argentine 
society have advocated even more decisive actions against British colonial 
domination. Thus Gen (ret'd) Jorge Raoul Carcano, who was commander of the 
ground forces in 1973 and had ties to the leftwing Peronistas, wrote an open 
letter to the armed forces calling for cardinal changes and continuation of the 
war with Britain. He proposed that military aid be accepted from all states 
which wish to offer it, on condition of respect for Argentina's national sover- 
‘nity; the breaking off of diplomatic relations with the United States and the 


Cin 


* AMERICA LATINA. LINFORME POLITICO, London No 11, 1982, p 088. 
** GRANMA 5 June 1982. 
kkk Thid., 22 June 1982. 
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sropean countries supporting Britaia; and renunciation of the Inter-American 
Mutual Assistance Treaty and withdrawal from the OAS until its charter is re- 
vised to exclude the United States. These ideas of Carcano‘'s are, as observers 
report, widespread in nationalist circles of the air force, whose representa- 
tives (as also those of all of society and the army) were profoundly shocked by 
the decision on the capitulation of Argentine troops on the Falkland Islands 
(Malvinas).* 
Argentina's military defeat led to a government crisis in the country. As a 
result of consultations among members of the military junta General Galtieri, 
as is known, resigned as president and commander in chief of the army. Con- 
siderable disagreements were manifested within the junta itself on the question 
of the procedure of the country's institutionalization and the nomination of 
an interim president. The air force (and also navy) command proposed the 
appointment as president until the holding of elections of a civilian, with 
the transition to civilian government not being put off for long. The army 
insisted that it remain in power for a further 5 years at least. The army 
command nominated for interim president Gen (ret'd) Reynaldo Benito Bignone. 
in response to this the air force and navy representatives refused to partici- 
pate in political leadership of the national reorganization process, declaring 
that they would remain in the military junta only to decide questions of the 
state’s security and defense. 


This forced the army leadership to consent to compromise in the name of pre- 
serving army unity. Their communique observed that the main tasks of the R. 
Signone government, which is transitional, are catering for the institutional- 
ization process; agreeing as quickly as possible with political leaders on the 
measures necessary for the legalization of parties and the transfer of power 
to civilian forces following elections in the first months of 1985 (not after 
) years, as outlined by the army earlier); and concentrating the government's 
activity mainly on the aspects which will guarantee continuity and further 
development in the institutional period** (in September the military junta was 


reconstituted as the organ of supreme political authority). 


On 1 July 1982 the R. Bignone government (besides the president himself, it 
contained only one military figure--the minister of the interior) embarked on 
its duties in accordance with a program drawn up by the army high command. It 
confirmed continuity of the new trends in foreign policy determined under the 
conditions of the exacerbation of relations with the leading capitalist powers. 
\c the same time the new government announced a revision of the previous 

course in the economic and social spheres. D. Pastore, minister oi economy in 
the new cabinet, ascertained that the Argentine economy was in a critical state 
as a result of the so-called “liberal philosophy"*** by which the military had 
been guided in socioeconomic policy since 1976. Pastore emphasized that the 
new economic policy would henceforward (as a counterweight to the prescriptions 
of the Chicago School) be geared toward the achievement of economic recovery 
under an increase in wages and price control. 


-— 


* See LATIN AMERICA. WEEKLY REPORT No 24, 1982, London, pp 1-2. 
** GRANMA 23 June 1982. 
kkk Tne reference is to the liberalization of rules for the functioning otf 


private capital. 
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the new Argentine foreign minister, observe 


> > >d 
ng of relations with the Latin 


ian Aguirre Lanari, 
(oreign policy tasks would be a strengtheni 
American countries and active participation in the nonaligned movement. The 
Bignone government emphasized particularly that restoration of the republic's 
| sovereignty over the Malvinas (Falkland Islands) would be a main 
priority of its toreign policy. 


rom the tirst days of the Bignone government taking office the Reagan adminis- 
ration declared that it “attaches tremendous importance to the restoration of 
normal and friendly relations” with Argentina. It is significant, however, that 


the White “ouse did not say a word here about the timing of an end to the anti- 
Argentine sanctions, endeavoring, to all appearances, to use them as a means o! 


pressure.* 
in the reply the new Argentine president noted that it was not his country which 
nad initiated the deterioration in relations between the two countries.** 
possibility cannot be ruled out that in time the most reactionary circles o! 
the Argentine establishment will attempt to effect a return to the past, con- 
signing to oblivion the lessons of the past crisis. Such trends can now be 
discerned. However, Argentina's return to the former role of Washington's 
“automatic ally,” in its interventionist acts against other countries of the 
continent included, and a return to hardline dictatorship would be a very dif- 


ticult matter under the circumstances. 


The crisis in the South Atlantic has thus objectively accelerated the process 
of urgent changes in Argentina itself, and these changes could lead to the 
consolidation of the anti-imperialist elements in the country's foreign policy, 
its increased independence in the world arena and a strengthening of its ties 

o the states which displayed genuine solidarity at a difficult moment. 


[ad 


The Latin American Response 


The main consequence of the crisis, however, would appear to be its impact not 
> much on Argentina as on all of Latin America. The events in the South 


SC 
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* It would not seem out of place in connection with the crisis in the South 
Atlantic and the White House's position to recall a fact which has been in 
existence for almost 2 years now and which sheds additional light on the 
Republican administration's approach to Argentina. On the eve of Reagan en- 
tering the White House a war game was being played in U.S. military academies 
which provided for the mining of Cuba's four main ports “in response” to the 
“commitment of Soviet troops to Poland” assumed by the Americans. Simultane- 
ously a plan of action was being studied to force Argentina to join in the 
"“orain embargo" with respect to the Soviet Union by way of a threat to regard 
it as an enemy. It cannot be ruled out that it is this plan, with certain 
deviations, by which the Reagan administration is guided, having chosen the 
‘isis in the South Atlantic as a pretext. See LATIN AMERICA. WEEKLY RePORT 


No 50, 1980, p 3. 
** GRANMA 6 July 1982. 
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elicited on the continent broad solidarity with the Argentine people's 
ju for their legitimate rights. “The time of Latin American solidar- 
ity has come,” a statement of the revolutionary government of Cuba at the start 
f May 1982 emphasized. "The struggle for the return of the Malvinas is the 
ause of the Argentine people and, consequently, the cause of Latin America and 
the Caribbean. It is our cause!"* 


[he support for Argentina rendered by the vast majority of Latin American states 
became increasingly active as the situation in the South Atlantic worsened, 
Britain's aggressive actions increased and anti-Argentine sanctions were in- 
sec by the United States, the EEC and the majority of developed capitalist 
countries. This solidarity was manifested both at government and intergovern- 
ment level and at the unofficial level. Many public organizations and politi- 
cal parties (while noting here sometimes that they do not approve of the nature 
ind form of government of the military in Argentina since 1976) spoke out en- 
phatically in defense of Argentina's sovereign rights to the islands, sharply 
condemned the reprisals of the leading Western countries in respect of Buenos 
Aires and supported the demands for a strengthening of the inter-American 
cooperation bodies to counteract both military and economic aggression against 


the countries of the continent. 


A distinguishing feature of the solidarity with the Argentine people was the 
tact that the peoples and the vast majority of governments of Latin American 
countries perceived Britain's military operations against Argentina as a threat 
to the entire continent. It was for this reason that solidarity was also mani- 
fested in such concrete forms as the offer of military assistance to Argentina 
(combac equipment--aircraft, tanks, warships and so forth--and also the possi- 
bility of dispatching regular army subunits and volunteers). Such assistance 
was offered by, inter alia, the governments of Cuba, Nicaragua, Venezuela and 
Peru and also Guatemala and a number of other countries (after the restoration 
of Britain's colonial domination in the archipelago, certain states of the 
continent reconfirmed their intention to grant Argentina direct military assis- 
tance if its government requested such). 


The crisis in the South Atlantic was reflected most directly in the leading 
bodies of the inter-American system--the OAS--and mainly in the Inter-American 
Mutual Assistance Treaty organization. For the first time in its period of 
validity this organization, which has been in existence for 35 years now, en- 
countered a real danger to peace and security on the continent on the part of 

a noncontinental power, that is, a situation came about wherein the inter- 
American system was to have taken responsive action. But the United States, 
which in the past categorized any internal changes in this Latin American coun- 
try or the other inconvenient for it as a manifestation of “outside interference” 
and imposed on the states of the region application of the provisions of the 
Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty to its own ends, on this occasion de- 
clined to evaluate Britain's actions as the threat of a noncontinental power. 
This “double-entry bookkeeping” of Washington's paralyzed the "collective 
defense of the Western hemisphere" mechanism, causing unanimous indignation in 


Latin America. 


—— 





* GRANMA 3 May 1982. 
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nisters approved a resolution proposed by Brazil and Peru in co-authorship 


> | | 


th Costa Rica and Honduras by 17 votes in favor (Argentina, Bclivia, Brazil, 


wy» wie 


enezuela, Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador. Uruguay and Ecuador) 
with 4 abstentions (Colombia, the United States, Trinidad and Tobago and Chile). 

ve resolution called on Great Britain to immediately halt military operations 
in the South Atlantic and on Argentina to refrain “from any actions which could 
exacerbate the situation”. The resolution contained an appeal for a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict with regard for “Argentina’s sovereign rights to the 
Malvinas and also the interests of their inhabitants” and fulfillment of UN 
Security Council Resolution 502 in all its parts. In addition, the American 
ite's foreign ministers expressed regret in connection with the adoption of 

rcive measures against Argentina by the members of the EEC and other states 
ind declared the need for them to be lifted.* In the course of discussion ot! 
the dratt of the resolution Venezuela insisted on more decisive wording. 


niy 2 days after the adoption of the above resolution the Reagan administration 
took the side of Britain, imposing sanctions on Argentina. There was a 
split in the inter-American system. "The United States’ position,” the Nicara- 
guan journal PATRIA LIBRE emphasized, "again convinces the Latin American 
peoples that the Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty operates only when it 
is a question blockading Cuba and suppressing the Dominican people and when 

mpts are made to bar the path to the victory of the revolutionaries of El 
vador or any other American country, but it is impotent when it is a question 
extracontinental aggression perpetrated by a colonial empire."** 


. ‘+ 


eruvian President F. Belaunde Terry categorized Washington's support for the 
British colonial adventure as madness, observing that the United States "has 
destroyed everything that has been built up in the relations of American states 
since the time of Roosevelt."*** Brazilian Foreign Minister R. Saraiva 
uerreiro emphasized: "We do not wish to dramatize the situation, but we have 
a crisis of the system, and it will not remain exactly as it was."**** Costa 
Aican President Rodrigo Carazo declared in an appeal to Latin American states 
at the start of May 1982 the need for the central institutions of the OAS to 


be removed from Washington inasmuch as the position of the United States "“in- 


licted a heavy blow on the inter-American system."***** The Peruvian Chamber 

f Deputies condemned Reagan's policy, recommending that the government convene 
a meeting of representatives of the Latin American republics to restructure the 
existing system and the defense of the Western hemisphere and draw up the insti- 


tional principles of a Latin American community. ****** 


Having obtained the support of the United States and the EEC, at the start ol 
May the Thatcher government frustrated attempts at a peaceful settlement of the 


RANMA 28 April 1982. 
** PATRIA LIBRE No 21, 1982, Managua, p 48. 
*** AMERICA LATINA. INFORME POLITICO No 12, 1982, p 069. 
kke* GRANMA 8 May 1982. 
kkx*eK GRANMA 5 May 1982. 
kkekKK Tbid., 6 May 1982. 
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1t the second plenary session held at the end of May 1982 the U.S. delegation 
resorted to various measures of pressuring the Latin American countries, en- 


deavoring to prevent their unification in support of Argentina. 


Venezuelan Foreign Minister Jose Alberto Zambrane Velasco emphasized, addressin 
the session: "In view of the fruitlessness of the efforts that have been made 


. 
a" ‘a 


ie unjustified obduracy of the British Government this meeting should immedi 
ately adopt the measures provided for in article 8* of the Inter-Amer‘can Mutua 
7 


Assistance Treaty in order to resolute concretize the display of continental 


solidarity."** 


y - 
7 


The resolution adopted by the session (17 for with 4 abstentions) on 29 May 198 
was tar more sharply worded than at the first session. It condemned “most 


»rously the unwarranted and disproportionate armed assault by the United 


> 


Kingdom, which is influencing the security of the entire American continent”; 


expressed the resolute demand that Britain immediately cease military operatio 
mst Argentina and withdraw its armed forces from the region of the done 


aa 

without delay; and mentioned the need for the urgent achievement with UN assis- 
tance of a peaceful settlement of the conflict. The OAS foreign ministers 
demanded that the U.S. Administration immediately lift the sanctions against 
Argentina and “refrain from rendering the United Kingdom material assistance 

in accordance with the principle of continental solidarity enshrined in the 
Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty." The resolution put forward the de- 


wand for the "immediate cancellation of the coercive measures of an economic 
nd political nature” against the Argentine Republic by the EEC countries and 
\ther states which had not yet done so. Of particular importance for Argentina 


et ick’ 
was clause 7 of the resolution, in accordance with which each participant in 


the Rio Treaty may render the Argentine Republic the assistance which it con- 
siders necessary. Furthermore, the resolution did not rule out the possibilit 
»9f such assistance being granted, if necessary, on a coordinated basis, that 
is, by several countries. *** 

particular feature of the crisis of the inter-American system in connection 
with the conflict in the South Atlantic is primarily the fact that never before 
this had its most conservative component, namely, the military structure of the 
inter-American system, been subject to such deep erosion. in other words, 
whereas previously crisis was the permanent dominant of such components of the 
system as economic activity, political structure and ideological foundations 


* This article provides for the recall of ambassadors, the breaking off ot dipl 
natic relations, the complete or partial cessation of economic relations or rai 
maritime, air, postal, telegraph, telephone and radio telephone communications 
the use of military force by all participating countries. 

** GRANMA 29 May 1982 

#kk Ibid., 29 May 1982. 
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to the present in the political and diplomatic spheres and in connection with 
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essential elem 1t which h obs 
tions has been determined in the present crisis cf the structures of this 

stem. It is a question of the actual intention of the Latin American states 
to use in their own interests the mechanism of the inter-American system created 


i 
sasnhington [for imposing its Gixctat on the countries of the region anc ior 
r 


sappressing the liberation movement on the continent. 
ssentially a process of the suffusion of the old instruments of imperialist 
cGomination in the Western hemisphere with new content was outlined.* 
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t the Rio Treaty tor the purpose of combating the actual ext 
ageression on the part of Britain are as yet one of a few r 
evidence of a kind of transformation of the inter-American system into a Latin 
American organization, and considerable efforts on the part of the Latin American 
countries themselves are required to strengthen this trend, consolidate the 
for joint collective actions and repulse the attempts by imperialism 
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in and should return to the inter-American system ... ** is highly indicative. 


ataraipe Bg to the question of the possibility of Cuba"s return to the OAS, Fidel 
29 observed: "We must see how events develop; it would be somewhat prema- 

ture to speak of this. The OAS has been an instrument of aggression in respect 

f Cuba, Santo Domingo and Central America. If it ceases to be such an instru- 
ment, and in this case (during the Anglo-Argentine conflict--V.L.) it has ceased 
to be such, then virtually for the first time in many years we are prepared to 
praise of the OAS. The OAS and the meeting within the Inter-American 
ied a correct position, and I believe 
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that this has been so essentialiy for 


appear advisable to recall in this connection that in 19/9 a e 
ixth Conference of Heads of State and Government of the Nonaligned Countries 
in Havana Gen Omar Torrijos, obviously with the possibility of the above- 
mentioned trend in mind, opposed a draft resolution which contained a demand 
for the annulment of the Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty and also the 
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liquidation of the Central American Defense Council. Then 0. Torrijos observed 
that this organization or the other "is as good or bad as the people which con- 
citute it." Omar Torrijos, "Soy un soldado ce America Latina," Panama, 1981, 
) » Ale 
RANMA 28 May 1982. 
k*kR GRANMA 5 June 1982. 











fhe crisis in the South Atlantic overturned in the minds of the ruling circles 
ot many Latin American countries the traditional concepts of security which had 
been toisted on them by Washington. An understanding of the need for an inde- 
pendent approach, particularly to questions of relations between West and East, 
has become almost universal on the continent. Speaking on 1 July 1982 in the 
Permanent Council of the OAS, Hilarion Cardozo, the permanent representative of 
Venezuela in this organization, observed that Latin America “lacks the forces 
and possibilities for enlisting the United States on its side, while Washington 
nas the forces and possibilities for involving us in the West-East conflict."* 


we would note that the crisis in the South Atlantic at that time compelled many 
Latin American countries to adopt a new approach to the situation in Central 
America and relations with Cuba and the other socialist states. This has put 
on a different plane the problem of support for the Reagan administration's in- 
terventionist policy in Central America and the Caribbean. A trend toward an 
examination of questions of the reorganization of inter-American relations and 
the consolidation of Latin American unity in a package with a peaceful settle- 
ment of the situation in Central America has been determined. Panama's dual 
initiative appears extraordinarily fruitful in this respect. Addressing the 
eneral Assembly's Second Special Disarmament Session in June 1982, this 
ry's representative proposed the convening by analogy with the 1975 Helsinki 
Conterence of a conference on the security and cooperation of Central America 
and the Caribbean and, in addition, a conference of heads of state or govern- 
ment of Latin American countries in parallei with a conference of armed forces’ 
commanders to lay the foundations for the region's reliable defense ana collec- 
tive security from Rio Bravo to Patagonia.** It is significant that a similar 
proposal on the convening of a conference of presidents and foreign ministers 
of Latin American states was put forward in August 1982 by Belisario Betancur, 
the new president of Colombia--a country which at the time of the Malvinas 
crisis occupied a somewhat different position to the vast majority of states 


of the continent. 


The crisis in the South Atlantic lent impetvs to the development of foreign 
Slicy directions which are "nontraditional" for many continental states of 
Latin America, particularly their more active participation in the nonaligned 

Together with Argentina Venezuela and Colombia, for example, 
declared their aspiration to strengthen their relations with the nonaligned 
countries. L. Herrera Campins and B. Betancur noted that their countries in- 
tend to enhance their status in the nonaligned movement, switching from 


observers to full members. 
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An important part in the spread of the "Latin America branch” of this organiza- 
tion was played by the meeting of the nonaligned countries' Coordinating Bureau 
4t ministerial level in Havana at the start of June 1982, that is, at the very 
height of the Malvinas crisis. Together with condemnation's of Britain's aggres- 
sion and support for Argentina's just demands in respect of the islands in the 
South Atlantic this meeting also paid particular attention to other questions 

the situation in Latin America. 
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risis in the South Atlantic, together with its specific refraction in the 
inter-American systen, lent powerful impetus tO the strengtnening of tne existi 
atin American associations and the development of countermeasures in the inte- 
rests of counteracting and neutralizing somewhat the acts of economic aggressii 
c part of inperialicn. Through such organizations as the Andean Pact, the 
.LADL and the SELA the Latin American states not only condemned the sanctions 
c United States, the EEC and the other developed capitalist countries but 
also took concrete steps for the unification of their efforts and resources to 
lessen the negative effect of the sanctions. 
‘ t substantive actions of a strategic nature were realized within the 
amework of the SELA, which held a special meeting of representatives of 
; ernments of the Latin American countries. An important agreement was adopted 
im accordance with wnich the economic sieeialta are categorized as a threat to 
the sovereignty and economic security of the SELA states, are contrary to the 
rules of international law and violate the provisions of the UN Charter, the 
irter of States‘ Economic Rights and Duties and the GATT. Taking account 
t this practice of imperialism, the SELA meeting adopted a decision on the 
le lopment of a general strategy which "will ensure for Latin America protec- 
tion of its economic security and independence, strengthening its aggregate 
Stential ‘ie action and mutual assistance to ward off measures or threats of 
Snomic pressure."'* A concrete manifestation of economic support for Argentina 
on the part of the SELA was the formation of a special settee committee for 
coordinating the cooperation of the region's countries with Argentina. This 
committee, which adopted a number of measures to establish mutual customs pre- 
ferences for Argentina in the markets of countries of the region, was made up 
the representatives of 18 Latin American states--the largest number of SELA 
states represented in special committees (at the end of August the number of 
nembers of this committee was 22). 
1e first meeting of the committee, which took place on 26-2/ July 1982 in 
g3uenos Aires, that is, after Britain had captured the islands, discussed mea- 
sures for the creation of a mechanism of the collective self-defense of Latin 
\merica and recommended that the SELA Latin American Council Eighth Session 
adopt effective decisions to ensure regional economic security. This session, 
which was held at the end of August in Caracas, approved 32 agreements, including 
e on the reorganization of relations with the United States and the EEC. The 
Latin American Council Eighth Session at ministerial level was described 
sny of the continent's statesmen as the most important in this organization's 
lobal Aspects 
e conflict in the South Atlantic was evaluated, not without reason, by the 
srity of Latin American countries not simply as an armed clash between 
rgentina and Britain, supported by the United States, but as a military con- 
ict between the region as a whole and NATO. 
x ANMA 5 May 1982. 
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accumulated by the British expedition 


Sperations against Argentina. 


squadron was conducting special exercises during which the tactics of Argentine 
aviation were copied and countermeasures were developed. It is also known that 
ertain British ships were dispatched to the region of the conflict carrying 
nucle ar weapons. According to press reports, the British destroyer Lnenigeenes i 
which sank, had on board a lethal nuclear cargo which in time or even now could 
be a source of pollution of the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. These actions of 
Britain's are a most sage teh violation of the Tlatelolco age banning 
nuclear weapons in — America for Great Britain signed the the supplementary 
protocols to this treaty 1 and 2 and undertook to respect the status of a 
a wclear-tree zone in the region 
ecret 


As the American commentator Jack Anderson, inter alia, reported, in a top-s 
message of the Thatcher government the Reagan administration was *) ) 
the presence of tactical nuclear weapons in the British task force and 
task torce command had orders to use them "in an extremely dire situation. 
fhe Argentine Air Force Command noted that Argentine aviation could have con- 
jucted even more active and successful operations against the British task 


force, but it was held back by the danger of Britain's use of nuclear weapons. 


Wy 


It is now hard to contemplate what would have happened if Argentine aviation 
id it had overwhelming superiority in the air) had really during the conflict 


(aha it 

increased the power of its raids, the more so in that certain Latin American 
countries, particularly Venezuela and Peru, were prepared to put modern war- 
planes at Argentina's disposal. However, it cannot be ruled out that Argentina's 
defeat prevented the Falkland Islands (Malvinas) being turned into a “Latin 


‘merican Hiroshima . 


Another global aspect of the crisis is the fact that Britain's actions in the 
south Atlantic have complicated most directly the solution of the probli 

the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons in the world. In particular, Vice 
idmiral Carlos Castro Madero, chairman of the Argentine Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, and Julio Cesar Carasalez, head of the Argentine delegation at the UN 
eneral Assembly's Second Special Disarmament Session, declared that in the 
light of the events in the South Atlantic Argentina reserves the right to use 
energy for military purposes** (it should be borne in mind that even 
prior to the contlict Argentina had not subscribed to the 


Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
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inasmuch as the events in the South Atlantic showed Latin America s undoubted 


military weakness in the tace of the military might o 


it 
the NATO bloc. Address- 
ing the UN General Assembly's Second Special Disarmament 


Session, J. Cesar 
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** GRANMA 12, 23 June 1982. 
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e in a modern war, while the Pentagon had oriented the armed forces of the 
of the region toward conducting “internal warfare" against "subver- 
sive elements,” that is, gave priority to the strengthening mainly of the ground 
forces In the light of the "military lessons” of the Malvinas crisis many 
Latin American states--primarily Argentina itself--have begun to revise the 


’ ? 


‘internal warfare" concept and "national security" as it has been traditionally 


re 
b 
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incderstood. 


. . , . se fz . o , ' . Al 
wwing the capture of the islands, different versions of the "perpetuation 
t chipelago's colonial status** directly tied in with global geopolitics 
ave 1 drawn up in ruling cricles of Britain and in NATO as a whole. In 


ticular, a plan to make the islands an American naval and air base either of 
S. base on Ascension Island (which has a civilian population) 
xr of the type on Diego Garcia (from which the civilian popu- 
ition has been expelled) in the Indian Ocean is being actively discussed. 

>. Navy circles, who consider the creation of an Ascension Island-Falklands 
(Malvinas)-Diego Garcia triangle a fascinating idea, are approaching this plan 


, —e Tat to a 
Wikia LIU ealed interest. 


‘reation of multilateral forces with the participation of such 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and also Chile, which in 

rse of the conflict essentially adopted a pro-British position, having 
me the West's main ally in the Southern cone, are also being discussed. 


military experts claim that the minimum measures necessary for Great 
1's creation of a strong defense system here are the stationing of a 

ilitary garrison of 3,000 soldiers (almost two per inhabitant) and the dis- 

itch of 2 nuclear submarines, 2 frigates, 1 destroyer, 12 Harriers and a 


JoOsLec 
iddition to other, misunderstood political considerations, Thatcher also 
d ersonal interest in the restoration of the colonial authority on 
lklands (Malvinas). N. Costa Mendez pointed out in an interview that 46 
nt of the land of the archipelago is owned by the British Falkland Islands 


ompany and the remaining 54 percent belongs to 23 owners, among whom is 
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2us complications in the international situation. It was not fortuitous 
mn a Message to nonaligned countries" heads of state in connection with 
angerous development of the Anglo-Argentine conflict Fidel Castro empha- 
i particularly that the imperialist powers were attempting to make the 
nial war “a lesson for all third world countries which defend their sover- 
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lesson” was given to all the developing countries not only in the form 
actions but also aggression of an economic nature. Essentially two 
s took shape in the course of the conflict--a kind of “front” of Latin 

ican countries, on whose side were all the forces operating from anticolo- 
ist positions, and a bloc of developed capitalist countries (with a few 
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sptions) headed by Britain and the United States. Support for London was 


naniftested both in the granting of concrete assistance of a military nature 
the United States, New Zealand, Portugal and certain others) and in the form 
economic pressure on Argentina by way of the imposition of sanctions or re- 


Ctive measures (the United States, the EEC, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 


japan). 


Significant that the support for Britain by certain West European coun- 
» particularly France, was largely explained by the fact that they were 
ers apprehensive over the fate of their own posses- 
s. Sometimes support for British aggression by this West European country 
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he other was accompanied by reservations and complicated demarches*** for 
iin's “legitimate rights" to the islands in the South Atlantic are greatly 


ted in the majority of West European states. As many West European states- 
=xplained, the imposition of sanctions was brought about by an endeavor to 
“setting a precedent," using force in recovering the islands 
hough this precedent was set in respect of them by Britain 150 years ago), 
also by a desire to "avert a war," proceeding from the fact that a demon- 
tion of “Atlantic solidarity" should “restrain” Argentina and make it more 
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tries and the United States within the EEC and NATO frameworks were a direct 


iragement of the Thatcher government to war. 


2tticial propaganda of the West European countries in which parties which 
the Socialist International are in power also contained the pro- 
tion that a victory of “democratic” Britain would lead to the fall of the 


atorship in Argentina. 


AMERICA | {E POLITICO No 12, 1982, pp 090-091, 095; GRANMA 6 July l 
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‘ver, as Federal Chancellor H. Schmidt declared here, the solidarity of the 
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rman Government should not be interpreted by London as a carte blanche. 


tish expedition to the South Atlantic was in itself, Schmidt believed, 
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nable to negotiation. In practice, however, the measures of the West European 








ne ¢ nomic sanctions of the EEC imposed on Argentina were emphatically < 
semned in Latin America as contrary to the very idea of the establishment oi 

w economic order. As a sign ot protest, inter alia, the Latin American coun- 
tries canceled 4a meeting with EEC representatives scheduled tor June. 


Sanctions, which are a Customary practice Of imperiaiism against the 


socialist states, are also actively used, as the events in the South Atlantic 
owed, tor pressuring the developing countries. The declaration of the non- 
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increased trend toward the use by imperialism of various forms of economic 
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ression against the nonaligned countries and the developing countries as a 
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political consequences of the crisis in the South Atlantic are manifold 
(or Latin America and will be revealed in full only after a certain time has 
elapsed. The fact that the events which began on 2 April 1982 marked a kind o! 
undary dividing the history of the continent into the “pre-Malvinas" and 
t-Malvinas" periods is undoubtedly clear now. 


region had a sharper sense than ever before of their dependent position in the 
“backyard” of the capitalist system and realized the need for joint efforts 
ind organizational unity for the strengthening of their political independence 
and economic self-sufficiency. “The tragic lesson of the Malvinas shows," a 

-claration of the Latin American Parliament emphasized, “that the alternative 
for Latin America is either unification or vassalage."** 


determining feature of the new situation was the fact that the states of the 


it should be mentioned that imperialist circles of the United States and certain 
other developed capitalist countries are not concealing their hopes that the 
crisis in the South Atlantic will not have special consequences for the West. 
They believe that the "class instinct" of the ruling circles, the very heavy 
nomic dependence of the majority of Latin American states and their “peri- 
pneral position in the world capitalist system will ultimately have the deter- 
nining impact on the policy of the countries of the region and will prevent 
realizing the initiatives proclaimed in the acute period. It is becoming 
vious in this connection that the solution of the new problems which Latin 
mmerica has encountered will largely depend on how tirm the positive changes 
in the international activity of the majority of states of the conm/inent brought 


about by these events prove. 
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"MODERNIZING-REPRESSIVE’ REGIMES PRESENT PROBLEM FOR "DEVELOPMENTALIST' 


LDEOLOGY 


Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 pp 24-40 


[Article by A.F. Shul’govskiy: "The State and ‘Civil Society’: New Concepts”)} 


(lext] Since the latter half of the 1960's problems of dependence have been 
moving to the forefront in sociological and political studies devoted to the 
State and society in Latin America. Properly speaking, they had attracted re- 
search workers’ attention earlier also. Thus the developmentalists had much 
to say about the influence of outside factors on the development of the coun- 
tries of the continent, proposing their means of overcoming their "periphery 
status". However, the problem of dependence in the works of representatives 
of the "new wave" of Latin American sociologists and political scientists were 
examined from an entirely different angle. F. Cardoso, who was at the sources 
of the new interpretation of the dependence phenomenon, observed that the es- 
sence of this approach amounted in the most general outline to an interpreta- 
tion of the problem of underdevelopment from "“historico-structuralist stand- 
points". In the domination of the "industrial centers" the supporters of the 
new approach to the problem of dependence saw a permanent factor predetermining 
an insurmountable asymmetry_of the interconnection of the "peripheral" and 


? 7? . 
central economic systems. 


very formulation of the problem of dependence from the new angle testified 
that a “reassessment of values™ had occurred in the development of the social 
sciences in the countries of the region, and the basic theoretical principles 
ot developmentalism proceeding from the proposition concerning the surmounting 
"peripheral status" on the paths of modernization with an extension of 
"political democracy,” to which understanding and assistance on 
the part of the “industrial centers" were to contribute, were subjected to all- 
embracing criticism. The assumption of office in a number of countries of 
rightwing-authoritarian, modernizing-repressive regimes dispelled the illusions 
of the developmentalists and many of their supporters concerning the virtually 
unlimited opportunities for pursuing a policy of social transformations while 
relying on an “enlightened" state of “universal prosperity,” having deflated 
"Westernizacion" based on a strengthening of the institutions of 


ort tne 


the sphere ot 


the idea of 
“representative democracy”. 





ry i Vepencence ind the State: EVOlLlUtION I iced 
ipporter i the theory of dependence undoubtedly made a contribution tc 
Crh LOrmuliation ft a number ol important anc acute problem: of Latin American 
slity, criticizing the apologetic bourgeois and pro-imperialist theorie 1 
“salutory” role of foreign capital and the transnational corporations (TNC). 
1icd Much in tne sphere ot a Study of the new forms and method f the TNC’s 
etration of the economy of the countries of the region and endeavored t re- 
11 the mechanisms of their influence and show the role of imperialist monopo- 
the establishment of rightwing-authoritarian counterrevolutionar’ 
i ° in thi respect tne supporters of the theory of Ggepencence went = 
iderably turther along the path of extended scientific analysis than the 


- —_ 14; 
a mentaiists. 


iile evaluating the views of the scholars of this persuasion objectively and 
derstanding Latin American Marxists also note obvious weaknesses and 

dictions in their formulation and solution of many important problems. 
iscination with the structuralist method of research — absolutization 
7 


jJependence factor lead, as Orlando Millas has observed, to their essen- 


tially losing sight ot the eftect in Latin America of the Hoon Toe laws ol 
ipitalism under dependence conditions. For them capitalism on the continent 
eveloping entirely under the influence of “outside impulses emanating from 
the imperialist metropolis." "In reality, however," Orlando Millas observes, 


i dialectical and dynamic interconnection exists wherein the development of 


relations and the economy is determined by internal factors within 


? 
~ 


i dependence [tramework. 
‘ructuralist approach to the problems of capitalism also caused a manifest 
timation of the dynamics of the class struggle and the complexity and 
isy! mous nature of the composition of secial and political forces. This was 
anifested particularly distinctly in the belittlement of the role of the 
working class in the eye movement and the advancement to the foreiront 


the social struj;gle of representatives of the petty bourgeoisie and middle 


ita of the population. 


mber of common, “generic features,” so to speak, characteris- 
he supporters ot tne tneory of dependence it is necessary to examine 
vi ‘ir dynamics aad evolution, on which the ideas of scientific 
ialism are undoubtedly exerting an ever increasing and fruitful influence, 
ilthough it is frequently manifestec in complex and brokered manner and in dis 


forms. in a number of instances Marxism forms as an accretion, as it 
vere, 1 the structuralist method of analysis and is interwoven with it. lt 
i requently asserted that the theory of dependence ensues logically fron 
Marxism or, « the other hand, this theory is said to be a supplement to scien- 


til cialism, particularly to Lenin's teaching on imperialisn. 


,. 


, :, — ; , 
is that the ideas of Marxism are perceived dogmatically, without 


ad | pel 
ispiration to their creative application to Latin American reality. And 
leads to the use only of individual elements of the Marxist categorical 


ind conceptual apparatus which neighbor the concepts and categories typical 








lw theory of dé pencence. At the same time, however, the trend toward a - 
tance of the ideas of scientific socialiss in integral system of views in the 
itire unity of their structural component being manifested more detinitely. 
such a path is characteristic, for example, of the well-known Mexican economist 
ang sociologist Alonzo Aguilar and a whole group of his comrades. The journal 
which they publish, ESTRATEGIA, is making a big contribution to the propaganda 


Yr 


[ Marxist-Leninist ideas, particularly the Marxist teaching on imperialisn, 
and conducting a high-minded polemic with both developmentalism and the support 


a } } . F “5 inne 
cis ~ * ~iic tneor 7 of gep ncence. 


As distinct from the developmentalist concept with its central proposition con 
‘rning the capacity of the state to overcome the negative influence of the 
l centers,” the supporters of the theory of dependence cleave to en- 

tirely different views, and in their extreme version, furthermore, in the 
approach to an analysis of the problem of state and society. In determining 
the essence and forms of the Latin American state they have emphasized parti- 
cularly its “satellitized” nature, so to speak. The state, as they have en- 
deavored to prove, has not possessed the slightest degree of autonomy in rela- 
tion to the “international power centers". An exception was made only given 
recognition of such “autonomy” with respect to the local bourgeoisie, and even 
then only to the extent that it itself had been “satellitized” or, as Gunder 
Frank wrote, “Lumpenproletarianized,"~ being a lackey of the TNC. Gunder Frank, 
whose views are influential for part of the radical intelligentsia, puts torward 
a "new theory” of the role of the state in the developing countries. The 
essence of it is expressed in the following words: "The state in the Third 
world may be relatively independent of the local bourgeoisie, but simultaneously 
it is not only extraordinarily weak in the face of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
of the metropolis but is also its instrument and creation even.” The functions 

this state are, as the author asserts, to ensure in the interests of the TNC 
the process of the accumulation and centralization of capital within the frame- 
work of a new international division of labor, which is leading to the “trans- 
nationalization" of the economy of the Latin American countries, requiring the 


+ fan a as ~—e-. an oe 6G 
creation Of a new state model . 


The fact that in all counterrevolutionary coups of recent decades without excep- 
tion the armed forces had the decisive say influenced the definition of the 
regimes which emerged as a result. They were frequently characterized as 


“national security™ regimes and an “emergency” or “military” state. It is not 
surprising that this approach to the problem of the state found supporters 
among certain Chilean sociologists, who attempted in this key to explain the 
essence of the fascistizing counterrevolution in the country. Irrespective of 
in the definition of the state in Chile--some spoke of the 
tary" state, others of a state of "dependent fascism"--the proposition of 


4 counterrevolutionary regime which is the creation of “outside 


Lie UGiilLerences 


tne creation oO. 


ctors" in the shape of the TNC and international "power centers" was postu- 


lated invariably. According to the Chilean sociologist Al’ aro Brionez, in 
crder to understand the essence of the Chilean regime (he describes it as a 


& 


? 
. 


state of "dependent fascism") it is necessary to proceed from the obligatory 
premise of the undisputed priority of “international factors". The author ex- 
plains the subordinate position of internal factors by the “dependence of the 
socioeconomic structures of the Latin American countries.” Such regimes, 
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itives Oi ipita@iiSt accuMuialion ana the requirement the exirvencile 
t a * LC imi; s I t ‘ Lr = minati Th, Wiha wee sa-> Llimiia iencti iti erent ais L st 
eoi tate, H. Semelman writes, “is becoming increasingly manifest and 
. . ™ , . : , . - > ’ ._—_ » 7 --* - . _ 
: at it aA ‘ - A t WAAL AV COA sr LiL Cie ALOUD weGii Vai iva AVa Gist Cai VU aaa 
Lu sc if ia ee tne increasingiy great attention to the é roodDiems as 
. s\ ae trie tre izw~nineg / 4 Marxist politic il Ct ie OT . - 
to explain the tact that intiuential tactions and groupin of the bour- 
4 s at iaVOCcatineg i li eralization of the policy t rigntwing-autnorita- 
t 4 imes, the development of more flexible methods of policy in respect ot 
SS : you ‘ "s MAS oc S Ais t ic le it imization of their wv ination? 
ering tnisS question, progressive Latin American scholars empio the deli- 
rations on the interconnection otf the state and society of Antonio Gramsci, 
vho, inter alia, wrote: "In the East the state was all, and civil society was 
4 rimary, Aaah rpnous State. Aik ‘ “west there were regulatory relations 
etween the state and civil society, and if the state began to stagger, the firm 
tructure of civil society appeared. [he state was merely the forward trench 
which was a strong chain of fortresses and casemates. if course, this 
lies to this state or the other to a greater or less extent, but it is 
, . . . . 2 
this question which requires a thorough analysis with respect to each nation." 
rrying these ideas over onto Latin American soil, it may be concluded that 
the counterrevolutionary coups d'etat here have set as their gial the strength- 
eni Xt the positions of the bourgeoisie in the civil society and the creation 
i ramified social system of the defense of capitalism, as in the countries 
L . WeESL. 
However, the paradoxical and at first sight entirely unexpected nature of the 
tuation is that the repressive functions of the state in respect of society 
3; v | Uiie U SUL i lyperctroy nied a > Ort i tCtnat it is they which neve to a 
iderable extent objectively hindered the creation of such a system with the 
e] “a strong chain of fortresses and casemates'". And this has been mani- 
( st onlv in the soci politi a] pnere but, turthermore, in the ideolo- 
ical sphere also. The authoritarian state has pontificated, as it were, from 
t height f its Olympus in a spirit of great-power chauvinism, while the 
ety" s had t ecé it blindly. not daring to violate the "direc- 
s a A . ~ ¥ ick +i o' & 4 ucecU av WAAL Y g sive MAL iil 4 ViVi LO iit MLAi clr 
ti instructions of the ideologist f the propaganda machinery. 
tior i groupings f the bourgeoisie greeted the establishment , 
ithoritarian-repressive regimes with satisfaction, hoping to strengthen 
their help their own positions. lowever, in time this kind of "consensus" 
‘ i w Cra AS biilu i 4 ILE re eo - A I j t rent rou i C t bours cUd © 
= increasingly with the poii tf the authoritarian state. io expiai 
t lt umeric i ist ind Oiiticai scientist cCurn to 
‘ irx’ WO! St i imairs I uilsS la wee.” yn ina Zes 1 reat 
: Lt Cine ‘ i reiationsnl} cr cne army ma tne pourgeoisilé i 
Am init ind, simultaneously, difference of their interests. 
ii t in the name of the defense of its privileges the 
j it t il tC ime ] i renensl1lve Lt t Lne miiitar GisSpida'* excessive 
,“ 
to the purse of the bourgecisie.” 
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irrentiy 50 tinancial-industrial associations control the 300 biggest 
terprises producing up to 45 percent of GNP.3 The strengthening of the local 
les, the Lose interweaving of their interests with those f foreign 
itai and the rapid penetration of the TNC in the most important sectors o! 
the economy together with scientific-technical progress are exacerbating the 
iss nflicts. 


the 1970"s this was expressed, in particular, in the fact that together with 

trixes and demonstrations for higher wages, in the course of which a number 
mic demands were put forward, a mass struggle developed for the 

eration of the unions from the influence of the machinery of state and the 

oureaucracy, there was an upsurge of the independent peasant movement a 
the demonstrations of all democratic, anti-imperialist forces increased. 

risis of the party system was discerned in the new political situation ot 

tt 1970's: on the one hand numerous parties and groupings of the left were 


rmed n the other, the disagreements within the existing parties deepened. 


ler the conditions of the polarization of polit ical trorces the ruiing ircies 
ran to pay speci ii ittention to the poiicy of social maneuvering in rcer 
>} } ] rt . Ms " ~9 ema n S¢ 

wi the neip of social programs to integer ite the workers movement int 


th ipitalist system and prevent the development of the class consciousness 


truggle of the proletariat. 
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nom i ing round 
testified to the successes of the working people's struggle. Most important 
socioeconomic demands such as nationalization of the main industrial sectors, 
financial reform, limitation of the activity of the monopoli n 
inserted in the economic program adopted at the assembly. For the first time 
at their official forum the bureaucratic leaders spoke in support cf the 
struggle of a number of democratic unions and their official recognition and 
discussed the question of the legal grounds of the 
existence of unions of a different political persuasion. However, the 
assembly did not formulate any measures for the realization of the economic 


- 
~ 


program which it had adopted. Despite the very limited nature of its results, 
it was, as the Mexican communists believed, a positive step in the strugel: 
for the unity of the unions and for their formulation of a jcint alternative 


s 


program for overcoming the economic crisis. 


characteristic feature of the workers’ movement of recent times has been the 
participation in the strike struggle of workers of practically all sectors 
of industry, transport, the services’ sphere and so forth. Whereas in 1975- 
there was an annual average of 500 strikes, approximately 600 were recorded i 
1978 aud up to 900 in 1979.17 The assertive position of workers with high 
general educational and technical training and a broader social outlook is 
leading to the growing complexity of the motives for protest and the forms and 
methods of struggle and the increased organization, aggressiveness and 
fruitfulness of the protests. An increasingly large place in the strike 
struggle is being occupied by major sectorial strikes aimed against mass 
dismissals connected with the technical reorganization of production, against 
restrictions on wage increases and other anti-inflation measures and for an 
improvement in work conditions as a result of the revision of collective 
contracts. Tens cf thousands of people often take part in such strikes. Thus 
in 1978-1980 there were sectorial national strikes of electrical engineers 
(20,000), textile workers (25,900), telephone werkcrs (22,000), rubber and 
sugar industry workers (42,000), railroad workers (10,000) and of a number of 


other sectors. *” 


. 4 


Strikes by workers of a group of enterprises of this sector or the other by 
geographical region are being practised increasingly extensively. In 1978, 
for example, workers of the 12 biggest metallurgical and mining enterprises 

of Monterey demonstrated for the democratization of union life and against 
dismissals; and 15,000 bus drivers of the north of the country and large-scale 
detachments of power engineers struck in 1979-1980.19 such protests are in 
the majority of cases short-term and effective. Together with these 
"eraduated” or "increasing" strikes, work stoppages or slowdowns and hunger 
and other strikes are becoming increasingly widespread. Thus is 1978 railroad 
telegraph operators successfully emploved hunger strikes in combination with 
“eraduated" strikes. If the ruling circles go for compulsory arbitration in 
the solution of labor conflicts or resort to reprisals to end the strikes, the 
workers employ diverse, frequently political methods of struggle: together with 
protest marcnes, meetings and demonstrations they address their demands 
directly to the representatives of state power. 
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muss enlistment in the strike struggle of workers employed at enterprises 
veneral Motors, General Electric, the Anaconda Corporation, Volkswagen, 
Kelvinator and others is imparting an anti-imperialist thrust to the entire 
ers’ movement. Protests against American imperialism's interference in the 
untry's internal affairs together with the demands for democratic 
transformations are being heard increasingly often in the course of mass 
lemonstrations of large-scale detachments of the proletariat of modern sectors 


, industry?20 and testify to the growth of its class consciousness, contributing 
t i weakening of the influence of economism and reformism in the workers’ 


ne 


mo Jement 7 


However, the influence of national-reformist ideology which was predominant in 
the unions for many years is still reflected in the proletariat to a large 
extent, particularly at small-scale and medium-sized enterprises of the 
traditional sectors, where the level of education and degree of organization of 
the workers are lower, as a rule, than at the large-scale enterprises. And 

in certain modern sectors of heavy industry the process of the growth of the 
proletariat's class consciousness is extremely complex. Thus the influence of 
the ideas of reformism and economism is still quite strong among the oil workers. 
On the other hand, avant-gardist, anarcho-syndicalist tendencies are being 
engendered amonz some netal workers and electrical engineers. Such phenomena 
are explained to a cert.:in extent by objective historical conditions of the 
tormation of this detachment of the proletariat or the other. But in addition 
to this they are being encouraged by the ruling circles, which are perfecting 


their methods of influencing the working class within the framework of the 
state-monopoly structure. 


An important part in the modernization of capitalism is being played in Mexico 
by the socioeconomic development program being implemented by the state based 
on an extension of the production and exports of oil. The certain economic 
growth and the possibilities for a more flexible social policy (the creation of 
new jobs, an increase in wages and a reduction in taxes for the most 

organized and skilled workers and such) are being used by the bourgeoisie to 
strengthen the ideolegical offensive against the working class. "Coparticipation" 
slogans are being preached increasingly persistently. Thus attempts are being 
made to create in the workers the illusion of the possibility of the solution 
of socioeconomic problems under the conditions of capitalism. Reformist policy 
is undoubtedly impeding the growth of the workers’ class consciousness. 
However, in the future the development of neocapitalist modernization being 
effected in the interests of monopoly capital will lead to a further deepening 
of class and social conflicts and the growth of the proletariat's struggle. 


In the situation of the growing role of the working class and its mass 
organizations and the strengthening trend toward the renewal of the structure of 
the unions on a democratic basis particularly great significance is attached 

to the elaboration of a politically substantiated platform corresponding both 

to the current demands of the struggle of the trade unions and the prospects 

of the country's social development. At the 18th congress in May 1977 the MCP 
analyzed the process of democratization and politicization which had embraced 

the unions. A national party conference in December 1978 was devoted to 
questions of the communists’ tactics in the trade union movement. The communists 
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were set the task of participating in the work of all trade union organizations 
without exception, regardless of their ideological and political persuasion, 
guided by the MCP's program of struggle for immediate socioeconomic reforms 

and the country’s democratic renewal.2! The tactics of broad alliances pursued 
by the communists under the conditions of the radicalization of the working 
people's masses and all progressive forces and active struggle for the 
ideological and political independence of the working class are creating more 
favorable conditions than hitherto for the increased influence of progressive 


proletarian ideology. 


Abiding by the decisions of the 18th congress on the development of the policy 
ot broad alliances of the democratic forces, the Communist Party is implementing 
this policy actively. Taking into account the trend toward the rapprochement 

of the parties and organizations of the left, the MCP presented in the 1979 
election campaign the initiative of the creation of a coalition of forces of 

the left based on a joint program and a single list of candidates. In February 
1979 the coalition, which included the MCP, the Mexican People's Party (MPP), 
the Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP) and the Socialist Unity and Action 
Movement (SUAP), put forward common candidates for the country's parliament. 


At the elections of 1 July 1979 the coalition of forces of the left won an 
impressive victory, taking third place among the seven political parties which 
participated. The MCP obtained 18 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. For the 
first time in the last 33 years the MCP was recognized as a legal political 
party. At the 19th congress in March 1981 the party, proceeding from an analysis 
of the concrete situation, put forward an antimonopoly and anti-imperialist 
program of struggle for the democratic renewal of the country’s political and 
socioeconomic life and the creation of a broad coalition of all left and 


democratic forces.22 


The 20th MCP Congess was held in October 1981. Developing the ideas put forward 
at the 18th congress, the question of the creation of a mass revolutionary 
party of the working class es an essential factor in the struggle for 
democratic and antimonopoly transformations with a prospect of socialism was 
examined in the course of it. Proceeding from an evaluation of the political 
situation in the country and the growth of the trend toward the unity of forces 
of the left, the congress reached the conclusion of the possibility of the 
creation of a united party of the left. The Mexican United Socialist Party 
(MUSP), which nominated Arnoldo Martinez Verdugo presidential candidate at the 
July 1982 elections, was formed in November 1981 at the constituent assembly 

of five parties of the left--the MCP, MPP, SUAP, RSP and the Popular Action 


Movement ( PAM) ° 


The First MUSP Congress, which adopted a declaration of principles and party 
program and statutes, was held in March 1982. The documents emphasize that 
the MUSE is a revolutionary party of the working class guided in its activity 
by the teaching of Marx, Engels and Lenin and proclaiming as the ultimate goal 


the building of socialism. 


Proceeding from the internal political situation in Mexico, the party believes 
that the main strategic task is unification under the leadership of the working 


class of all democratic forces.23 
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The struggle for democratic transformations, which is currently being moved to 
the forefront, will, as the party documents observe, make it possible to 

unite the broadest circles of Mexican society around the working class and 
create the basis for the development of an "alternative force” capable of 
accomplishing a socialist revolution.24 


The program of democratic demands set forth in the documents was the point of 
departure for the party's election campaign. Making active use of this 
“campaign,” which was termed a "march for democracy," the MUSP endeavored in 
the course of it to strengthen its ranks and extend its influence among the 
workers and all democratic forces of the population. 


Although the process of the organizational development of the party is not yet 
complete, the number of its members is increasing constantly. Numerous 
meetings, demonstrations, television speeches and. other election acts organized 
by the MUSP have contributed to strengthening the party's influence in the 
masses. Striking testimony to this is the fact that at the final meeting of 
the party's election campaign, which was held on {9 June in Mexico City's main 
square--Socalo--up to 100,000 persons gathered in front of the presidential 
palace. It developed into a powerful demonstration by forces advocating 
profound democratic change. 


At the election on 4 July 1982, in which nine political parties participated, 
821,990 votes (3.65 percent) were cast for Martinez Verdugo; the congressional 
candidates from the MUSP obtained 915,370 votes (4.37 percent), which was 
210,000 more than obtained by the coalition of left forces at the 1979 
parliamentary elections. Having achieved a considerable success at the 
elections, the MUSP has become the country's third political force. It will 
be represented in the Congress by 17 deputies.25 


The important political successes of the united party of forces of the left are 
revealing new prospects for strengthening the influence of the proletariat and 
its revolutionary vanguard in the Mexican working people's masses. 
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ROLE OF MEXICAN PRI, PRESIDENCY EXAMINED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 pp 72-78 


(Article by K.D. Garibashvili: “Certain Singularities of the Political 
Structure” ] 


[Text] The right to create political associations is enshrined in the 1917 
Mexican Constitution. But the main feature of domestic political life is the 
historically evolved actual monopoly of power of the PRI, which has ruled the 
country since 1929. The interpretation of the concepts of the 1910-1917 
Mexican revolution adopted by its ideologists has been made the basis of the 
party's ideological principles and program goals. The concept interpreted thus 
envisages at this stage the preservation and consolidation of the domination 
of the national bourgeoisie with simultaneous reliance on the people's masses 
and consideration of their anti-imperialist sentiments and social demands. It 
would seem that such dualism bears the imprint of the bourgeois-democratic 
nature of the 1910-1917 Mexican revolution. While essentially bourgeois, at 
different moments of its history the Mexican state has also appealed to a 
greater or lesser extent to democratic values, endeavoring to gain the support 
of broad strata of the people. 


While adhering «>. the standpoints of bourgeois nationalism and a reformist 
position, the party leadership declares here the need for the elimination of 
exploitation in the country and the creation of a society based on the 
"srinciples of social justice". The program documents of the party emphasize 
that its main goal is "the building of a new society in which man will realize 
his potential in full, enjoying the benefits of justice, freedom and democracy." 


PRI theorists endeavor to present the party as a supraclass and all-people 

party and as the "party of the working people" even. As proof of this 
postulate, reference is made to the fact that the PRI has a multiclass social 
base and its members are the representatives of the most varied strata of 
Mexican society: the declaration of the party's principles proclaims that it 
"consists of peasants, workers, employees, officials, specialists and the 
intelligentsia, petty and medium-scale industrialists, traders and landowners."* 





x "Declaracion de los Principios," TIEMPO, Mexico, 3 October 1972, p 13. 
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The PRI has a precise and well-"oiled" internal organization in which great 
ittention is paid to the mutuai relations of the central and lecal party bodies. 
At the same time, however, the organization of party life is constructed on 
the principles of strict bureaucratic centralism. The decisive say in the 
determination of party affairs and the shaping of its policy belongs to the 


PRI leadership. 


Having been in power for several dozen years, the PRI has in fact grown together 
with the machinery of state. The process of this interpenetration has become 

so deep that a party-state bloc has taken shape whose representatives in the 
shape of the party-state bureaucracy exercise all power in the country. Members 
ot the government, the highest state officials, and the leaders of trade unions 
and peasant organizations under PRI control are enlisted, as a rule, in the 
formulation of the PRI's political line. 


The party machinery is divided into three sectors uniting all the main sccial 
torces of the country by way of incorporatior in the party of the 
corresponding organizations with collective membership status. These are the 
worker, agrarian and so-called "popular" sectors (the latter was created later, 
in the 1950's, for the incorporation of the bourgeoisie). The biggest 
collective member is still the agrarian sector of the PRI represented by the 
National Peasant Confederation and the Agrarian Communities League. The 
worker sector of the PRI incorporates the majority of the trade unions, 
including the Mexican Workers Confederation and the Federation of Civil 

Servant Unions. The "popular sector" incorporates the National Confederation of 
Public Organizations, craftsmen, small-scale businessmen, cooperative 
organizations and cultural, youth, women's and other public organizations.* 
Together with collective membership the PRI Statutes also provide for 


individual admittance to the party. 


With all its strict centralization the PRI permits (within appropriate limits) 
different currents within it. The party has right and left wings, whose 
existence makes it possible to perceive the changes in the public mood more 
sensitively and uw. it flexibly to the demands of the moment. 


The same tendency also operates in fact in respect of the remaining parties 
which exist in the country--both right and left. While maintaining firm 
control over power--particularly in recent years--the PRI even encourages a 
strengthening of opposition forces to a certain extent in order to have an 
opportunity to accomplish more effective social maneuvering, while at the same 
time "decompressing™” the intensity of class conflicts, which is increasing in 
connection with the growing crisis in the country. 


While permitting the opposition a certain freedom of action, the PRI keeps an 
attentive eye here on the limits of this freedom. The ruling party resorts 
to the most varied forms of control of the opposition, as far as even the 
elementary “subsidizing of its leaders and granting them various sinecures in 


the machinery of state."** 





* "Political Parties. Handbook," Moscow, 1931, p 300. 
x* P. Gonzalez Casanova, "La democracia en Mexico,” Mexico, 1965, p 12. 
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According to the 1917 constitution (article 40), Mexico is a representative 
republic. A distinctive concept of representation has evolved in the country. 
On the one hand the president and his associates are endowed with broad 

powers enabling them to exercise their power without special restrictions 
(certain Mexican experts connect this singularity of the state system with the 
objective need for a strong authority which had arisen by the 1920's since 
prior to this the country had grown weary of the long “sedition"). A mechanisz 
limiting this power was created at the same time. The constitution (article 83) 
categorically prohibits renewed occupancy of the presidency to all who have at 
some time exercised the functions of chief of the executive authority (and this 
article is fulfilled unswervingly). This prohibition applies not only to the 
president but also the vice president and persons who have been acting 
president of Mexico. The effect of this constitutional prohibition is eased 
somewhat with respect to members of parliament. A deputy cannot be reelected a 
deputy or a senator a senator, however, the election of a deputy as senator 

and senator as deputy is permitted by federal election legislation. 


The procedure of the election of the president and the formation of the chambers 
of Mexico's highest representative institution is regulated by the 1917 
constitution and the 1973 Federal Election Law. Not only is the country's 
highest representative body completely replaced every 6 years, a new president 
is elected also. 


In accordance with the constitution (article 82), a native Mexican, the son of 
Mexican parents, who has reached the age of 35 may become president of the 
country. A presidential candidate must have lived in the country for no less 
than 1 year by election day. Mexicans who belong to a religious profession and 
are ministers of any religion or are on active military service cannot be 
presidential candidates (legally this restriction is explained by the fact 
that by virtue of their profession priests and servicemen are subordinate to the 
strict discipline of the corporation to which they belong and at the same time 
exert a specific influence on their congregation or service subordinates. But 
the hostility of the church and the army to the revolution and the statehood 
which it created which existed at the time of the adoption of the 1917 
constitution were also reflected here). Nor can the top civil servants be 
presidential candidates unless they resign no less than 6 months prior to the 
elections. The country's Basic Law stipulates a further qualification--in 
accordance with the tradition which has evolved in Mexico, an essential 
condition of being a presidential candidate is that this person has to be a 
member of the ministerial cabinet. Many Mexican presidents--Emilio Portes 
Hill, Pasqual Ortiz Rubio, Miguel Aleman, Adolfo Ruiz Cortinez, Gustavo 

Ordaz Diaz and Luis Echeverria Alvarez--were cabinet members (the m jority 
were ministers of the interior) prior to their election. Prior to assuming 
presidential office, Plutarcho Elias Calles was in charge of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, while Jose Lopez Portillo and Miguel de la Madrid 
headed the Ministry of Finance and State Credit in the government of their 


predecessors.* 


The process of the election of the president of the republic in Mexico 
incorporates two main stages. 





* D. Cadena, "El candidato Presidencial 1976," Mexico, 1976, pp 225-226. 
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At the first the presidential candidate is nominated. IL: accordance with 
tederal election law, the right to nominate presidential candidates is enjoyed 
by officially registered national political parties. The practice whereby for 
nomination of its presidential candidate a party convenes a special congress 
at which together with the election of the presidential candidate a program 
document is adopted representing the party's election platform has become 
widespread. The parties submit their presidential candidates to the Federal 
Election Commission for registration, after which the candidate of the 
zoverning PRI is declared the official candidate and the candidates of the 
remaining parties the unofficial candidates. 


At the second stage the presidential elections proper are held. Thus the 
question of the election of the new president is actually decided long hefore 
the election and represents the political prerogative of the ruling circles of 
the PRI. Throughout the PRI's time in office in Mexico its candidate has 
always defeated the presidential candidates from the other political parties. 
An appreciable part here is, naturally, also played by the position of the 
head of state who is in office at this time. 


The very procedure of nomination ef the official presidential candidate, who 
becomes head of the Mexican government, is conducted behind closed doors.* 


Any presidential election in Mexico could provide an idea of the procedure of 
the election of the president. The 1976 election could be cited as an example. 
Originally the majority of PRI leaders preferred the representative of the 
party's conservative wing, State Secretary Mario Moya Palencia. Other names 
were mentioned immediately prior to nomination of the official presidential 
candidate. The candidacy of Jose Lopez Portillo did not enjoy extensive 
support in the PRI's leading circles. However, it was on his election that 
President Luis Echeverria Alvarez insisted. The struggle over the issue of 
nomination of the official presidential candidate went on for a long time in 
the upper reaches of the party hidden from the eyes of outsiders. The 
candidacy of J. Lopez Portillo, who enjoyed the support of President L. 
Echeverria, was confirmed at the Eighth National Assembly of the PRI in 


September 1975. 


By virute of the above-mentioned reasons, the change of presidents in Mexico 
exerts a big influence on the country's entire machinery of state. But this 
applies not only the change of individuals. The new president sometimes 
changes not only the composition of the highest echelon of federal executive 
authority but also, within the limits of its authority, makes changes to the 
structure of the machinery of state. As distinct from other republics with a 
presidential form of government, where the highest representative bodies 
participate in this form or the other in the appointment of ministers, the 
Federal Congress in Mexico is removed both formally and in fact from the 
process of formation of the government. The appointment and removal of the 
highest officials of federal executive authority constitutes the exclusive 
prerogative of the president of the republic. 





* "Mexico Hoy," Mexico, 1979, p 259. 
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Having charted the political line, the head of the federal executive authority 
selects the corresponding executants for its implementation. As a rule, the 
president nominates for the highest government offices his closest assistants. 
However, despite the weightiness of his powers, the president is forced to 

take account in the process of the selection of colleagues of the position of 
various influential forces of the country. Thus in accordance with evolved 
tradition .m Mexico, the head of state annually addresses the banker, 
industrialist and merchant associations. These appearances are of a purely 
practical nature for the associations of business circles exert a big 

influence on the assignment of executive personnel of the machinery of party and 
state.* In selecting the highest administrative employees and leaders of 
ministries and other departments the Mexican president takes into consideration 
the demands of the leaders of the PRI also. 


The president's consideration of a whole number of factors exerting a direct or 
indirect influence on the work of the executive authority and the multiformity 
of criteria taken into account in the selection of people to fill ministerial 
positions are determined by the framework of intraparty political tactics, 

the social thrust of the policy of the ruling circles essentially remaining 
unchanged. The multiparty system which exists in the country affords the 
ruling class room for maneuver, but does not confront it with the need (as is 
the case in a number of bourgeois countries of West Europe and in Japan) to 
overcome the serious difficulties connected on the one hand with the need to 
take account of the interests of different groupings and parties of the 
"establishment" and, on the other, to defend itself against the powerful 
pressure of popular, democratic forces. The influence on the ruling circles 
both from the right and from the left is exercised in more concealed, 
intermediary forms different from those which usually operate in countries with 


classical bourgeois democracy. 


The staffing of the federal executive authority machinery in fact represents 
the political prerogative of the PRI alone. Since its creation the Mexican 
Federal Government has always been one-party in composition. The country lacks 
an institution of the government's parliamentary responsibility to the Congress 
Both de jure and de facto the federal government is independent both of the 
Congress and the parliamentary elections. The highest representative body may 
remove individual ministers only by the judicial procedure stipulated by the 
1917 constitution (article 108). But this procedure of the Congress's removal 
of federal ministers, while legally permissible, has never yet been applied. 


Mexico's highest representative body consists of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. In accordance with the 1917 constitution, the principle of their 
equality was made the basis of the chambers' interaction. Neither the Senate 
nor the Chamber of Deputies enjoys any constitutional advantages with respect 
to the other. The legal status of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies is 
basically identical. However, there are certain differences between them 
manifested primarily in the procedure of their formation. 





* N.N. Razumovich, "Who Rules in Latin America and How. The Political System 
of the Latin American Countries," Moscow. 1967, p 88. 
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Ihe Senate of the Mexican Federal Congress is elected for 6 years. In 
accordance with the constitution, it is the body of the members of the 
federation which expresses and defends the interests of the states at a national 
level. The basis of the formation of the Senate, according to the 

constitution, is the principle of equal representation: each state (and also 
the federal capital district) elects two senators by direct vote in accordance 
with the plurality majority electoral system. 


The second chamber of the Mexican Federal Congress--the Chamber of Deputies-- 
is elected for a term of 3 years. For its formation the 1917 constitution also 
established a plurality majority electoral system, which for a long time served 
the PRI as a dependable instrument for electoral victory. And although 
adjustments have often been made to this system, nonetheless, this has not 
changed its political-legal essence. The demands of certain Mexican circles 
for the replacement of the majority principle of representation in the Chamber 
of Deputies of the Federal Congress by the proportional principle have not 

been adopted. 


As a result of the profound sociopolitical crisis which erupted in the country 
on the eve and at the outset of the 1970's the PRI leadership implemented a 
number of electoral reforms. The so-called institution of "party deputies” was 
introduced to the political system providing for representation in the Federal 
Congress’ Chamber of Deputies of all officially registered parties. In this 
way the PRI hoped under the conditions of the deteriorating domestic conflicts 
to win the support of the opposition parties. The age limit for members of 
parliament was lowered in 1971 (from 26 to 21 for deputies and from 30 to 25 

for sentators). By 1979 the institution of "party deputies” had been abolished, 
and, in accordance with the electoral legislation, a “mixed electoral system 
with majority voting predominant" was introduced in the country. In 

accordance with this, the number of seats in the Federal Congress’ Chamber of 
Deputies was increased from 245 to 400. In accordance with the new system of 
representation, 300 deputies are elected to the Federal Congress according to the 
majority system and 100 on the basis of proportional representation. Depending 
on this, electoral districts of two types are being created for the holding of 
elections in the country. For the election of deputies in accordance with the 
majority system the entire territory of Mexico is broken down into 300 
districts, each of which elec*s 1 deputy. Multiseat districts are being formed 
for the election of the remaining 100 deputies by proportional representation. 


The 1970's and the start of the 1980's in Mexico's political life have been 
marked by the growth of the political consciousness of the working class and 
an intensification of the class struggle. This has led to a strengthening in 
the country’s political life of the positions of the democratic forces. At 
the 1979 elections the leftwing opposition made itself felt as a serious force 
(and the Mexican Communist Party obtained 18 seats in the Federal Congress). 

A most important event in tle process of consolidation of the parties and 
organizations of the left was the creation in 1981 of the Mexican United 
Socialist Party (MUSP), which, as the 1982 presidential election showed, has 


become the country's third biggest political force. 
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The creation of the MUSP was indisputable proof of the growth of the influence 
of the progressive forces on sociopolitical processes and the increased class 
consciousness of the working people and their organization. The strengthening 
of the positions of the forces of the left would thus appear to be not only a 
result of the class struggle but could signify the start of a new stage in the 


country’s development. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka", “Latinskaya Amerika”, 1982 
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RECENT CHANGES IN MEXICAN FOREIGN POLICY SURVEYED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 pp 97-105 
[Article by Ye.G. Lapshev, “Ideological Principles of Foreign Policy" |] 


[Text] The foreign policy of Mexico, which is one of the most influential 
Latin American states in the international arena, is characterized today not 
only by independence ‘but also a marked stimulation and growing constructive 
contribution to the improvement of the international situation. This is also 
manifested, in particular, in Mexican diplomacy's new approach to many 
important current international problems. 


In December 1977 then Mexican Foreign Minister Santiago Roel said in an 
incerview with the Mexican newspaper UNO MAS UNO that henceforward Mexico 
would formulate a new, scientific approach to international problems. "The 
diplomacy of ‘men of letters and poets’ will be replaced by the diplomacy of 
specialists in the sphere of international relations, economics, power 
engineering, communications, science and technology."* 


All this by no means signifies that Mexico has abandoned the traditional, 
determining foreign policy principles--respect for independence, observance of 
noninterference in other states’ internal affairs and the right of the peoples 
to self-determination. On the contrary, as an analysis of the new concepts 
shows, they are being formulated on the basis of long accepted fundamental 
principles, but with regard for the new realities which have evolved both within 
the country and in the international arena. Speaking on 21 March 1980 on the 
national holiday-~-the birthday of Benito Juarez--Mexican Foreign Minister 
Jorge Castaneda emphasized: "It has now become necessary for Mexico to adapt 
to the demands of the present day. We now need a new foreign policy based on 
our traditional principles, but adapted to the requirements of the actual 


situation in which we live."** 


The development of new foreign policy concepts was brought about primarily by 
the complex domestic political processes and structural socioeconomic changes 


in the country. 


The social differentiation and class and political polarization of Mexican 
society have increased in recent years. The positions of the monopoly haute 
bourgeoisie have strengthened. The role of the bourgeois state in the economy 





* UNO MAS UNO, Mexico, 2 December 1977. 
** EL DIA, Mexico, 22 March 1980. 
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politics has increased. State-monopoly trends have been developinz. All 
this is leading to Mexico's foreign policy becoming on the one hand a subject 
of class struggle between the forces of reaction and democracy and, on the 
other, an arena of political struggle between different bourgeois groupings, 
which is reflected in the Mexican state's formulation of the approach to most 
important present-day problems. 


Circles of the financial-industrial oligarchy, which are closely linked with 
foreien capital, welcome the penetration of foreign, chiefly American, capital 
1 Mexico which has been strengthening in recent years. They are endeavoring 
to strengthen the economic and political alliance with American imperialism. 
Not content merely with economic might anc having found themselves removed 
from direct, immediate influence on the state's domestic and foreign policy, 
they are demanding greater participation in the adoption of the most important, 
including foreign policy, decisions, for which the ruling state-party bloc 
in the shape of the top state bureaucracy and the party “elite” are primarily 
responsible. Attempting to push Mexican foreign policy tow.rd reactionary 
pro-imperialist positions, the financial-industrial oligarchy is putting up 
increasing resistance to the state's imnplementation of the basic principles of 
the country’s foreign policy and opposing its constructive, peace-leving steps 
in the international arena, 


Other influential circles of the local, haute included, bourgeoisie are 
advocating a more assertive, flexible policy of the state in the world arena 
which would be aimed at a quest for the new markets for the investment of 
capital and the sale of commodities and the creation of a favorable atmosphere, 
without discrimination, for international economic cooperation and against 

the domination of foreign, primarily transnational, corporations. They 
advocate an extension of the foreign policy role of the state, rightly 
considering it an important instrument capable of securing their interests in 


the world arena. 


In the development and implementation of a foreign policy course Mexico's 
ruling circles have to take into consideratior the mood of the broad working 
people's masses and the liberation, anti-imperialist traditions. Their 
influence on the state's foreign policy has increased particularly in recent 
years. The*country's democratic forces are demanding of the Mexican Government 
increasingly carnaauaehte a consistent and decisive policy of economic 
liberation from foreign dependence and a strengthening of the foreign policy 
independence and national sovereignty of Mexico. 


Being in itself heterogeneous, having absorbed the supporters of different 
bourgeois groupings and being a kind of “balancer” between them, the ruling 
state-party bloc reacts sensitively to the alignment of class and politicai 
forces within the country. Understanding that the internal political status 
quo largely depends on a flexible foreign policy and that the strengthening of 
Mexico's international positions is conditioned by internal political 
stability, the government considers domestic and foreign policy interconnected 
and geared to the realization of the two-in-one concept of the country's 


"national interests" 


Analyzing the “national interests" concevt, the prominent Mexican historian 
Mario Ojeda writes that "national inter’ sts" depend on the result of the 
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overall component of the interests of different classes, parties or power 
zroups. However, it is also necessary to take account of the fact that within 
the nation-state system there are certain basic interests which objectively 
coincide such as the sovereign nation's existence, territorial integrity and 
complete autonomy in the solution of domestic and foreign policy questions."* 


From the time of the inception of an independent Mexican state the foreign 

policy has, as a rule, been defensive. This has been dictated by the 

concretely evolving historical situation and the geographical factor. "With 

the exception of the Generai Lazaro Cardenas and Lopez Mateos governments," 

the Mexican journal FORO INTERNACIONAL wrote, "the remaining governments born 

of the revolution assigned Mexican diplomacy a purely defensive or, more 
precisely, passive, conservative role; it was important to preserve the country's 


sovereignty. ee . kx 


However, a stimulation of Mexico's policy in the international arena came to be 
observed at the frontier of the 1960's. This was caused by the fact that on 

the one hand there had been a considerable strengthening of the economic and 
political positions of the local bourgeoisie within the country and in the 

world arena. The state's role in the economy increased. Mexico was in 17th 
place in the world in terms of a number of most important economic indicators. 

In addition, there had been a considerable increase in the economic assertiveness 
and political ambitions of the bourgeoisie in the world arena. On the other 
hand, the structural crisis which had occurred under the conditions of the 
general crisis of the world capitalist system and which hit its economy in the 
mid-1970's had an impact on Mexico's foreign policy. The period of the country's 
comparatively stable economic development was replaced by a production slump, 

a decline in the gross domestic product growth rate and Mexico's increased 
financial-economic, foreign trade and technological dependence on foreign 


monopolies. 


Social tension in the country had risen sharply by the end of the 1960's. The 
contradictions of the entire system of the political power of the bourgecisie 
had intensified. Broad strata of the working people demanded active 
participation in political life and its democratization. Given the evolved 
svstem of power, the financial-industrial oligarchy found itself pushed aside 
from direct participation in state and political activity. Thus the 
contradictions of the system of power in Mexico led to a new composition of 
class and political forces. And although by the end of the 1970's the Jose 
Lopez Portillo government had managed a temporary stabilization of the 
country's economy and the "oil factor" had played a definite part in the 
strengthening of Mexico's economic positions, in political life the negative 
features were surmounted more painfully. 


The country's ruling circles reacted very flexibly to the situation. Back in 
1970 the Luis Echeverria government announced the start of the era of "open 
democracy" and recognition of the multiformity of ideological and political 





* M,. Ojeda, “Alcances y limites de la politica exterior de Mexico," Mexico, 


1976, p 79. 
**k FORO INTERNACIONAL, Mexico No 1 (69), vol XVIII, 1977, p 177. 
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currents in internal political life. This policy was also continued by the 
i, Lopez Portillo government, which in 1977 effected an important reform based 
on the “ideological and political pluralism" concept. 


The policy of "ideological and political pluralism” within the country spread, 
as it were, to the foreign policy sphere also. And, furthermore, it was 
emphasized in every way here that the tasks of Mexico's foreign policy in the 
international situation which had evolved could only be tackled successfully 
given "broad democracy" and political stability within the country. Benito 
Juarez, Jorge Castaneda emphasized in March 1980, called for Mexicans' 
reconciliation, respect for human rights, respect for others’ ideas and for 
democracy. "For this reason democracy within the country and the championing 
of the principles of independence and noninterference in the international 
arena are two sides of the same coin."* 


Having declared democracy within the country an essential condition for pursuing 
an independent foreign policy, the country's ruling circles believe here that 
foreign policy should be of an assertive, aggressive nature and based on 
traditional principles. “Our present position in the world," Jorge Castaneda 
declared, "is conducive to an increase in our activeness in the international 
arena. In addition, defense of our domestic interests currently insistently 
demands that we be an active participant in international affairs. The 


complexity of the problems of our economy, the diversity of our natural resources 


and our need to obtain financial resources and technology abroad--all this is 
forcing us to open more widely the windows onto the outside world.... Of course, 
leaving our own home is not without danger. But to stay home and gaze passively 
at what is going on outside it not only means losing the possibility of 
defending it but leads to self-asphyxiation."** 


Whence Mexico's increased endeavor to make its constructive contribution to the 
struggle for peace and disarmament, for the establishment of a just 
international economic order and for the triumph of traditional foreign policy 
principles. "We no longer want a world divided into two antagonistic blocs.... 
We are therefore disturbed by the return to the cold war"--thus, in brief, may 
be summarized the viewpoint of Mexico's official circles.*** 


Speaking of the possibility of and need even for the development of normal, 
good-neighborly relations with all countries, irrespective of their 
sociopolitical system, on the basis of the "political pluralism" concept, 
Mexican President J. Lopez Portillo said in an interview with the French 

LE MONDE at the end of February 1982: "Why have we established good relations 
with Marxist regimes, in our region included? Because we believe in the 
principle of nations’ self-determination.... If we agree with pluralism in our 
society, we must also recognize pluralism in the world arena. And since the 
world is pluralist, we must be tolerant with respect to one another. Whose 
position is the right one? Everyone has grounds for his own position." 





* EL DIA 22 March 1980. 
*x* Tbidem. 
*x* Tbidem. 
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Relying on traditional principles and taking account of existing realities, 
particularly the situation which has come about in Central America and the 
Caribbean, Mexico is demonstrating a new approach to the liberation, anti- 
imperialist struggle of the peoples of this subregion. 


The ruling bourgeoisie proceeds here, naturally, from its own class economic 

and political interests. Mexico is greatly interested in political stability 

in the countries of Central America and the Caribbean. Furthermore, Mexican 
ruling circles fear with good reason that any political upheavals in this region 
connected with the terror of reactionary dictatorships against their own 
peoples with the support of the United States could also be reflected in 
stability in Mexico itself. And, finally, the political destabilization c- 

this region caused by Washington's interference in support of Central 

American reaction is fraught, as Mexican official circles point out, with the 
risk of internationalization of the conflict, which does not correspond to the 
ruling circles’ interests. "The crisis, whose temporary epicenter the El 
Salvador conflict has become," Lopez Portillo observed in February 1981, 
"threatens to embrace all states of the region. It is for this reason essential 
to prevent the internationalization of the crisis, implementing for this a 
comprehensive program whose goal would be unswerving observance of the 
principles of self-determination and noninterference."* 


Mexican official circles are adopting a realistic position in respect of the 
events occurring in Central America. Speaking at a reception in honor of 
French President F. Mitterrand, who visited Mexico at the end of October 1981, 
Lopez Portillo declared, with reference to the Central American situation: 

"The settlement of international conflicts demands recognition of the fact that 
the cause of social tension in the majority of poor countries is not the 
conflict of interests of the big powers but a profound need for radical reforms 
satisfying the peoples’ legitimate aspiration to greater social and economic 


justice." 


This same idea was extensively developed and argued in depth by Mexican 
President L. Portillo in his speech in Managua, which elicited much 
international comment and, in particular, was evaluated positively by the 


Soviet Union. ** 


From the very start of the revolutionary-liberation struggle in Nicaragua and 
subsequently in El Salvador Mexico has repeatedly expressed to the United 
States its dissatisfaction with its policy of interference in the Central 
American countries’ internal affairs and support for reactionary regimes 
attempting to suppress the liberation struggle by military means. At the 
start of 1981 during a meeting with U.S. President Reagan, Lopez Portillo 
recommended that he refrain from any interference in the internal affairs of 
Central America and respect the process under way there. At the end of March 
1981 Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge Castaneda told journalists following a 
conversation with U.S. Secretary of State A. Haig that Mexico would continue 
to insist on respect for the peoples’ right to self-determination. 





* THE NEW YORK TIMES 12 March 1981. 
** For text of speech see LATINSKAYA AMERIKA No 7, 1982. 
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in presenting positive, constructive initiatives for a peaceful settlement of 
all international disputes in Central America and the Caribbean Mexico is 
demonstrating adherence to its traditional foreign policy principles. It is 
also taking into consideration here the concretely evolving situation in this 
part of the world. It should be said that it regards these principles and the 
"political pluralism" concept as the most effective foundations for the 
normalization of the situation south of the Mexican border. "We are 
maintaining Mexico's traditional position, which amounts to noninterference in 
other countries’ internal affairs and a people's right to choose for themselves 
the government which they wish to have"--this is how Jorge Castaneda defines 
the essence of Mexico's approach to Central America. 





That which is new in Mexico's foreign policy doctrines is also connected with 
the fact that Mexico has been acting, and particularly assertively since the 
period of the Luis Echeverria presidency, as part of the developing world, sharing 
and supporting the propositions of Third World ideologists. At the same time 

it is also putting forward its own concepts connected with the role and place 

ot the developing countrie: in present-day international relations. This policy 
is conditioned, in particular, by the need for realization of the class geals 

of the ruling Mexican bourgeoisie. They amount primarily to strengthening 
economic relations with the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America and thereby securing for itself the necessary markets for the sale of 
commodities and capital investment. In diversifying economic relations with 
these countries, certain circles of the Mexican bourgeoisie are endeavoring 

to ease Mexico's foreign trade dependence on foreign, primarily American, 
monopolies. Mexican diplomacy is thereby pursuing the goal of strengthening 
and extending its international positions. Ch:mpioning Third World ideology, 

in the domestic policy plane the country's ruling circles are enduavoring to 
strengthen in the minds of the broad masses of the population Mexico's 
allegiance to the struggle for social justice and against imperialist 
exploitation. President Luis Echeverria declared in the report to the Mexican 
National Congress on 1 September 19/6: "We are cooperating actively with the 
Third World and support particularly the Latin American countries’ efforts aimed 
at their liberation. Their struggle is our struggle. We must coordinate our 
efforts in order to break the chain of dependence and strive for harmonious 


development."* 


Supporting the'roor and rich countries" theory which is prevalent in certain 
developing states, Mexican officials emphasize that the developing countries 
are experiencing "dramitic suffering from the consequences of the 

economic war unleashed by the great centers of world power."** In an interview 
with the journal LATINSKAYA AMERIKA, in particular. Lopez Portillo observed 

that Mexico "opposes powerful states’ interference in other states' internal 


affairs,"*** 





* "Mexico a traves de los informes presidenciales," vol 3, "La Politica 
exterior," Mexico, 1976, p 524. 

**x PENSAMIENTO POLITICO No 58, vol XV, Mexico, 1974, p 277. 

*** LATINSKAYA AMERIKA No 2, 1977, p 120. 
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[t is characteristic in this connection that it was Mexico which initiated 
the idea of the establishment of a new international economic order and the 
elaboration of a charter of states’ economic rights and duties and proposed 
the creation of an organization like the SELA which would unite all the 
developing countries. It is in this plane that it is necessary to examine 
the creation of the Third World Social and Economic Research Center with its 
headquarters in Mexico, which was headed by L. Echeverria. 


It is well known that Mexico pays particular attention to the development of 
relations with the Latin American countries and their economic, political and 
cultural integration. The concept of Latin Americanism, which was put forward 
by Mexican diplomacy back in the mid-1960's, contains the idea of the 

creation of an alliance of all Latin American countries without the 
participation of the Ur ted States and for this reason is characterized by an 
anti-imperialist thrust and corresponds to the Latin American peoples’ national 


interests. 


From all these concepts and doctrines and also the foreign policy acts of 
Mexican diplomacy based on them ensues a number of positive points reflecting 
the national interests of both Mexico and the developing countries which oppose 
the expansion of the imperialist monopolies and support a return of natural 
resources, final economic liberation and the strengthening of national 
sovereignty. The Soviet Union's attitude toward these aspirations is well 
known. "Soviet people," L.I. Brezhnev observed, "are invariably on the side of 
the peoples of Latin America, as of other continents also, struggling for a 
strengthening of their sovereignty, true economic independence and the right to 
dispose of their own natural resources themselves."* 


At the same time it has to be mentioned that Mexican diplomacy's adherence to 
the "poor and rich countries" theory which is manifested at times and the calls 
for the unification of the "poor South" against the "rich North" allegedly 
represented by the great powers without differentiation of their sociopolitical 
systems leads to the entirely unwarranted identification of imperialism, with 
its aggressive policy of national and social enslavement, with socialism--the 
bastion of peace and the security of the peoples and ally of the developing 


countries. 


An examination of the ideological foundations of present-day Mexico's foreign 
policy reflected in its traditional foreign policy principles and the new 
concepts and doctrines shows that in the present exacerbated international 
situation Mexico is continuing, as a whole, to abide by the principles advanced 
in the course of the revolution and the heroic struggle against foreign 
intervention and for independence. 


The Mexican state not only operates in the international arena with an 
independent foreign policy but also, relying on concepts formulated in the 
concrete international situation which has evolved, is demonstrating a new, 
constructive approach to the solution of most complex international problems. 





* PRAVDA 3 March 1981. 
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Mexico has emerged in the international arena as an authoritative state which 
is making its positive contribution to the strengthening of peace and 
international security. It is important to mention in this plane the 
continuity of its foreign policy, the basis of which are traditional principles. 
According tc a statement of the new president, Miguel de la Madrid Urtade, 

his government will continue the foreign pwlicy course based on recognition of 
the people's right to self-determination and noninterference in other 
countries’ affairs. 


In an interview with the American NEWSWEEK Miguel de la Madrid replied te the 
question of whether the new government would pursue the former policy: "Yes, 
unreservedly. The principles of our foreign policy remain. We will support 
peoples’ right to self-determination, the peaceful settlement of conflicts and 


international cooperation." 


The friendly country's peace-loving foreign policy has always been appreciated 
at its worth in the Soviet Union. Speaking at a luncheon on 21 May 1981 in 
honor of Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge Castaneda, USSR Foreign Minister A.A. 
Gromyko said, in part: “If we leaf through the pages of tiie history of even 
recent years, not to mention decades, Mexico has always been on the side of 
peace between peoples. And where the most acute questions of the struggle for 
peace and prevention of the threat of war are being decided, we see the hand 
of Mexico raised in support of proposals aimed at the consolidation of peace 


between peoples." 


This is to the undisputed credit of those who are determining the theoretical 
and practical line of the country's foreign policy. 
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